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EDITORIAL 


Alabama Considers Law 
Against Lynching 

AW usually follows public sentiment. The pronounce- 
L. ments of religious bodies in this country against 

lynching are evidently registering on the conscious- 

ness of law-makers. The Southern Baptist convention 
condemned lynching this year in no uncertain terms. Last 
spring the annual meeting of the women’s missonary coun- 
cil of the Methodist Episcopal church south was held at 
Mobile. At this meeting the women declared in favogof 
a “sustained effort to develop in each community a spirit 
of good will that will make such crimes impossible.” From 
the point of view of the women, religion far more 
legislation will provide the cure for this great evil. O 
leaders, however, hope to intimidate would-be lynchers “by 
a drastic statute. In Alabama the code commission is con- 
sidering the following law: “Any number of persons as- 
sembled for any unlawful purpose and intending to injure 
any person by violence and without authority of law shal! 
be regarded as a mob; and any act of violence exercised by 
such mob upon the body of any person shall, when such act 
results in the death of the injured person, constitute the 
crime of lynching. And any person who participates in or 
actively aids or abets such lynching shall, on conviction, 
suffer death or be imprisoned in the penitentiary for life.” 
It may well be doubted whether the processes of popular 
education have gone far enough to back up the enforce- 
ment of such a law, but the time will come when every 
state which has to deal with lynching at all will declare it 
a crime and provide for its suitable penalties. This crime 
more than any other gives America an evil reputation 
around the world. Our protestations of democracy and 
humanity are given the lie by these constantly recurring 
crimes. A few convictions under such a law would un- 


doubtedly help to restore in some measure the regard for 
the sanctity of human life in this country. 


What Do the Wets 
Hope To Accomplish? 


HAT the wet leaders say and what they mean have 
jalways been two different things. What they really 
hope to accomplish by their recently inaugurated deter- 
mined drive on the liquor laws of the nation is nullification 
in the large cities, where the big money has always been 
invested in the liquor business. Their success in the cities 
would mean a reversal of the statistics which have been 
recorded since the war. The Disciples board of temperance 
erts that in Chicago, since prohibition went into effect, 
Smrder has decreased by almost one-half, child delin- 
quency by one-fifth and dependency almost one-half; 
deaths from alcoholism are only one-third the former 
figure, in spite of the repeated stories of death from the 
home-brew poison ; the pneumonia toll is now one-third the 
former figure; the tuberculosis death rate two-thirds; the 
savings accounts of the city have doubled. The doubling 
of savings accounts is not the whole story. The throng of 
flivvers on the streets of Chicago indicates that the head of 
the average Chicago family is now sober, and his savings 
have gone partly into healthful recreation for the entire 
family, instead of being spent in besotted pleasures. If the 
wets succeed in securing effective nullification of the liquor 
laws in the big cities, these figures would without doubt be 
reversed. In connection with the talk about legitimatizing 
“light wines,” it should be remembered that the lightest 
wine sold in France runs a percentage of fourteen per cent 
of alcohol. To say that such a liquor is non-intoxicating is, 
of course, not common sense. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley said 
with regard to beer: “I think beer is probably the most 
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dangerous to health of ail pure ordinary liquors.” The 
widely praised product of Milwaukee is known to produce 
degenerative diseases of the kidneys that are very serious 
among the middle-aged men of any beer-using nation. To 
talk about beer as a wholesome drink is to fly squarely in 
the face of life insurance statistics gathered by unbiased 
experts concerned with the extension of human life. 


Negro Migration Brings 
Profound Social Changes 
F* )R the first time in a hundred years, the white popu- 

‘ lation of South Carolina is larger than the negro 
population. This is due to the continual migration of negro 
workmen to the north, to work in the factories. It is 
the more thrifty and industrious negroes who are moving. 
This means in the north a racially conscious colored group 
determined to assert its rights. It means a residue in the 
south of the less likely negroes who are not so productive 
in their labor. In both north and south, economic and 


social problems are pressing by reason of this change. 
During the past year thirteen per cent of the farm labor 
of Georgia has gone north, according to the Columbia 
State. The cotton industry is threatened, and already there 
is talk of a profit-sharing basis for plantation labor. This 
is a very different kind of talk from that which urged the 
continued serfdom of the negro. In the south the negro 
is in a fair way to secure, by the present tide of immigra- 
3ut in the north, 
where large populations are herded in limited space and 


where industry selfishly exploits the new labor without 


tion, the political rights long denied him. 


providing the people with homes, there are likely to be 
grave clashes. The process of taking over white homes 
for negro workmen is now organized by colored real estate 
dealers, who know just how to bring about a depreciation 
of dwelling house property, prior to the coming of a negro 
population. One black family in a block in the ordinary 
city means that the block finally goes to the negroes, and at 
a low figure ordinarily, so far as the price to the real estate 
operator is concerned. Whites naturally dislike to take the 
loss involved in such a process, while negroes very properly 
resent the living conditions which are forced upon them by 
industry. While there can be no compulsory “black zone” 
in a city, the clashes between the races could be largely 
avoided if there were some plan by which homes could be 
sold to negro workmen. There is a field here for a busi- 


ness which would at the same time be a philanthropy. 


Playing Like 
a Gentleman 


yy much is said about the questionable tactics that are 
employed in connection with college athletics on ac- 


count of over-eagerness to win, and of those tricky prac- 
tices which are supposed by many to make, and in some 
cases do make, athletics a training school of dishonor, that 
an incident on the other side deserves mention. It was 
at a recent intercollegiate tennis match. There was a 
large gallery, and both sides very much wanted to win. 
An erroneous decision by the umpire, who could not see 
the play as well as the player or this particular spectator, 
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gave an unearned point to the server. On his next serve 
he intentionally sent both balls over the back line and 
threw away a point to make up for the one of which his 
opponent had been robbed. Everyone understood, and 
everyone approved. The undergraduates were entirely 
pleased. They wanted their man to win, but they were 
glad to see him give back the point that did not belong 
to him, even tnough the umpire said it did. Followers 
of tennis will be surprised that such an incident is even 
mentioned. It was a matter of course. Tilden did the 
same in one of the hardest championship matches ever 
played on this continent, when his title was at stake, and 
at a critical point in the match. But remember that the 
undergraduates who applauded this were the same fellows 
who are sometimes supposed to be clamorous for a foot- 
ball victory at any price. Such facts must be taken into 
account in making up the total estimate. It is curious 
what different codes of etiquette develop in connection 
with different games. In baseball it is considered quite 
‘orrect for the home crowd to “rattle the pitcher” by 
every form of vocal assault, and for players in the coach- 
ing boxes to carry on a running fire of persiflage and 
insult to shake the nerves of their opponents. In golf, 
it is a matter of both rule and courtesy that one must 
neither move nor speak while an opponent is driving or 
putting. Football players are usually expected to take all 
the advantage they can get—and get away with—under 
the watchful eyes of the referees, and if “the hand is 
quicker than the eye,” so much the better for the lucky 
possessor of the quick hand. But they are often the 
same people who are playing, and usually the same people 
who are cheering, all of these games. The difference is 
not in the people but in the traditions of the games. 


Evolution and 
the Creed 


R. BRYAN’S anti-evolution speech at the Presby- 
terian general assembly—the speech which pre- 
ceded the two-to-one vote against the resolution which he 
had introduced—is printed in full in the Christian Work 
tor last week. Our intelligent contemporary, which is 
quite avowedly opposed to Mr. Bryan’s position, has taken 
a subtle method of combatting the anti-evolution propa- 
ganda. The wide reading of this speech is greatly to be 
desired. It will scarcely convince anyone who was not 
already convinced, and we think it will win many opinions 
to the other side. If this is the best that can be said of the 
perils of evolution by its most gifted and fluent opponent, 
the danger must have been greatly over-estimated. So 
weak an opposition is more convincing than any ordinary 
advocacy. Without indicating just how it is related to 
the theme of his address, Mr. Bryan calls upon all ortho- 
dox Christians to rally around the Apostles’ creed, which 
he quotes in full. We do not precisely see where he finds 
in that ancient and honored symbol a specific denial of 
organic evolution, or where in evolution he finds a denial 
of anything in the Apostles’ creed. However, it is inter- 
esting to compare his use of that creed as the essence of 
Christianity with a recent statement by Canon Simpson, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as quoted in the Christian World 
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(London). ‘There is not sufficient gospel in the apostles’ 
creed,” says Canon Simpson, “to save the proverbial 
church mouse. Men and women are never saved by 
formule. They are never redeemed by possessing informa- 
tion about God. I have yet to learn that it is the function 
of a creed to save souls. Originally the Apostles’ creed 
was a formula handed over by the catechist to those who 
desired baptism, who handed it back as a guarantee of 
the teaching they had received. It is a summary, a watch- 
word, but we cannot believe in it. We can only believe in 
We cannot believe in the Bible. 
believe in God.” 


persons. We can only 


Restoration of an 
Architectural Masterpiece 

VER since the World’s Columbian Exposition was 

held in this city, lovers of great architecture have 
hoped that the Fine Arts building erected for that en- 
terprise might be spared as a permanent monument. For- 
tunately it was not injured by the fire which consumed sev- 
eral of the important buildings at Jackson Park soon after 
the close of the exposition. For several years it was used 
as the home of the Field Columbian Museum. Later, when 
that collection was moved to its new home in Grant Park 
it became a question for the South Park commissioners 
whether the art building had not served its purpose, and 
The Chicago chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the women’s clubs, and other 


should be destroyed. 


organizations touched with appreciation of the beautiful, 
decided upon a campaign to secure not only the preserva- 
tion of this splendid structure, but its complete restoration. 
Funds were supplied by the women’s clubs to reface one 
small wing with the same material used in the final molding 
of Mr. Taft’s Fountain of Time at the west end of the 
Midway Plaisance. The result is so satisfactory that little 
doubt now remains that the entire structure will be re- 
It is worthy even of so costly an effort. Critics 
have pronounced it the equal of the Parthenon or the Taj 
Mahal in beauty and in the wealth of its architectural de- 


tail and classic modeling. The South Park commissioners, 


stored. 


impressed by the growing sentiment in favor of the res- 
toration of this great structure, have appropriated $500,000 
for the first portion of the work, and will submit a bond 
issue at the next election for an additional million dollars 
for this purpose. This is a small sum to perpetuate so won- 
derful a monument for the enjoyment and profit of future 
citizens of Chicago and the world. 


Symbols and Realities 


ISS WINSLOW, of the United States department 
of labor, says that over two million married wom- 
en in this country are engaged in gainful oc- 

cupations, and that the number so employed is increas- 
ing much more rapidly than the total number of women 
workers. This does not necessarily mean the destruction 
of so many homes, but it certainly means some recon- 
struction of the older ideals and forms of home life. In 
the days of our fathers, while the husband may have been 
the house-band by virtue of etymology, it was the wife 
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who gave unity to the home by reason of the simple 
and fundamental fact that she was the one who was al- 
ways there. Father spent most of the day at his business 
or on the farm; the children were at school or at work; 
but mother had no office hours unless twenty-four hours 
a day can be called office-hours. 

Our whole picture of the home was built up around 
the idea that mother was always there. Home-maker 
and house-keeper were her true titles. Sometimes it was 
pretty hard on mother, both physically and mentally, and 
gradually it began to dawn that in many cases she could 
be more valuable to the family, as well as to society, if 
she used her brains and skill in gainful ways and with the 
the and 
in such cases, as well as in the normal well-to- 


proceeds hired a substitute for dish-washing 
sweeping. 
do household, the personnel of the family came to include 
Sut that which 


opened lines of lucrative occupation to mother also opened 


domestic servants. very development 
fields of activity to those who would otherwise have been 


domestic servants. Servants became scarce and costly. 
Whether or not mother’s earnings help to pay the bill, 
the price has become almost prohibitive for ordinary in- 
comes. 

There are these 


How can this problem be solved? 


theoretical possibilities: First, develop a permanent ser- 
vant class who will be content to work at low wages in 
Second, 
substitute mechanical for personal service, by the develop- 
ment devices 


other people’s houses. This can not be done, 


and installation of such clever electrical 
that the more menial and wearisome operations of house- 
keeping will be reduced virtually to pushing buttons and 
pressing levers. In this field actual practice lags behind 
invention, but no equipment has yet been devised quite 
ingenious enough to make housekeeping automatic. Third, 
develop such systems of co-operative house-keeping that 
the service involved will not be personal service but in- 
dependent employment with the factor of personal de- 
pendence and the implication of social inferiority elimin- 
ated. 
the present difficulty. And it means, just as the increasing 
number of employed married women means, a radical re- 


We are inclined to 


This is the most promising line of escape from 


construction of the American home. 
believe that it needs it. 

In spite of all that can be said in praise of the old- 
fashioned home—and enough can never be said—the fact 
is that it is not functioning very efficiently under present 
conditions. A family of growing children in a city today 
needs a mother intelligent, informed, buoyant, unworn by 
over much drudgery over tubs and stoves, sensitive to the 
life and thought of this age, more than it needs the main- 
tenance of the form and external symbols of the old- 
fashioned home. If we cannot find relief along this line, 


then we must learn to make Robots—and that is both 
difficult and dangerous. 

Obviously, these comments apply more particularly to 
urban conditions. The general principle, however, has no 
such limited application. That principle is that, while 
there are certain fundamental and abiding values in life, 
the molds in which those values are cast and the symbols 
which represent them change from age to age, and that 


the effort to perpetuate a form or symbol after the time 
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of its usefulness is passed means not the conservation but 
the destruction of the value that is involved. The concept 
of home, for example, is one of permanent validity. We 
cannot conceive of a society without homes which would 
be a society either defensible or endurable. But it is not 
necessary that modern homes should reproduce either the 
domestic organization, the economic system, or the archi- 
tectural arrangements which have been associated with 
ideal homes in the past. Some of the things which are es- 
sential to a home are parents and children, mutual love, 
confidence and consideration, the spending of a certain 
amount of time together in the cultivation of common in- 
terests and the building up of a fund of common experi- 
ences, a place in which to live in reasonable comfort, with 
the necessary physical provision for subsistence. It might 
be objected that no degree of physical comfort, not even a 
modestly reasonable degree, is quite essential to a home, 
and that is perhaps true; but comfort is a great help. The 
spirit of home must always find embodiment in some kind 
of adequate domestic arrangements. It must have habi- 
tat, locus, setting, and symbols. These must always be, 
but they need not always be the same. For many of the 
generation now in mid-maturity (or a little past) the 
material symbols of home are a house set back in a yard, 
with trees, and a carriage-house and an attic where the 
children may play on rainy days, and a cow and some 
chickens, and more important than anything else—a fire- 
place. Our ancestors for countless generations have dwelt 
in harsh climates. Storm and cold have driven them in- 
doors. They developed their symbols of comfort in terms 
of protection against the inclemency of the weather, and 
the blazing hearth, originally only a rather crude means 
of keeping warm on one side at a time, was elevated into 


a symbol of all that is sweet and sacred in the thought of 
home. 


And now we face conditions in which millions of city- 


dwellers cannot have fire-places and separate houses with 
lawns and attics. 


Many families live under a common 
Many families have in common a much better lawn 
than any of them ever had separately, and they call it a 
city park. Many families get heat from a single steam- 
plant, and the radiator takes the place of the fire-place. At 
present, the best that can be said of the improved devices 
of our modern life is that they serve their practical ends 
better than the earlier and cruder arrangements did. We 
have yet to learn to make them the symbols and the setting 
for our sentiments and ideals. We must go bravely about 
the task of making them so, remembering that men prob- 
ably used fire-places for a good many centuries before 
they wove much sentiment around them, and that the 
mother did the domestic drudgery as a menial for untold 
generations before men made of woman’s absorption in 
the household tasks a sacred symbol of all that is best in 
the spirit of home. It was a good symbol, in its day. But 
that which is not good as a practice is not permanently 
indispensable as a symbol, and the maintenance of the 
home does not depend upon keeping its economic organiza- 
tion or its material embodiment unchanged. 


roof. 


This is a principle of wide application. There are some 
who make a sentimental devotion to the little red school 
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house and the barren and formal curriculum of fifty years 
ago an excuse for opposing every improvement in educa- 
tional equipment or method. For them, education is 
equivalent to the form which it had in their impressionable 
years. There are not many such, but there is seldom a 
legislature without at least one representative of this atti- 
tude. In a much more serious degree, religion today is 
cramped and hindered because its transient symbols are so 
commonly identified with its abiding essentials. 


Blaise Pascal 


N June 19, 1623, Blaise Pascal was born; in 1662 
O he died. Within those forty years he entered, 

without seeking it, into the ranks of the immortals. 
His name will have its place in the annals of science. In 
an age which knew Descartes and Fermat, there was a 
place of honor for this man, whose experiments in the 
study of atmospheric pressure, and whose researches into 
the mysteries of probability and into other mathematical 
problems won him a widespread and everlasting fame. 
The student of French prose, that most subtle instrument 
of human thought, will never forget Pascal. But it is not 
for these reasons that the vast literature which deals with 
him grows vaster with each year. 

It is rather because in him the student of the spiritual 
life finds a master mind—an intellect which has discov- 
ered the limit of the intellect—a soul which is athirst for 
God, and having found him, sets out to win others. It 
is not the author of mathematical treatises or the inventor 
of a calculating machine whom we remember most grate- 
fully. It is not even the merciless and witty controver- 
sialist who wrote the “Provincial Letters,” but the author 
of the “Thoughts” (Pensées) who lives most mightily in 
the human scene today. It is not the seeker only, but 
the man who belongs to that still happier company, the 
finders. It is Pascal the fearless apologist of the faith in 
which he had found peace. It is the saint in him that 
lives and will live so long as there is a soul that cries 
out for God and will not be at rest till he find him. 

There comes a moment in life when men grow tired of 
compromise in religion. They long for a thinker who has 
seen with unbandaged eyes the whole scene, and has dis- 
cerned the nature of the ultimate choice, and then with 
cyes open and purged from illusion has found God. Such 
a writer is Pascal, and sooner or later he finds men. More 
than thirty years ago the present writer heard a phrase 
from the lips of a preacher in Oxford. The rest of the 
sermon has been forgotten, but this remains: “je meurrai 
seul,” “I shall die alone.” That word of Pascal’s set him 
reading the “Thoughts.” Other books wax or wane, but 
this never changes. 

It is often by some such phrase that the reader is led 
to Pascal: “Thou wouldst not have sought for me if thou 
hadst not already found me.” “The heart has its reasons.” 
“Jesus Christ is a God, whom we approach without pride 
and before whom we humble ourselves without despair.” 
“Man is a reed, but a thinking reed.” Almost every page 
of this book has its treasures, so that in the midst of many 
arguments that make little appeal there starts up a uni- 
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versal and abiding truth, set forth as only a master could 
set it forth. It is never safe to read Pascal in order to 
improve one’s French. Before we are aware of it, we 
are conscious that we have to do with a man seeking the 
soul, and almost terrible in his insistency and passion. 
We look for style, and we have it; but we find something 
more—we find truth and reality. 

What manner of life then did Pascal live that he should 
bequeath this imperishable treasure? Born in the days of 
the Thirty Years’ war, he lived through the Puritan revo- 
lution and died when Charles the Second had comfortably 
settled down on the English throne and the Grand Mon- 
arch Louis the Fourteenth was taking the reins of gov- 
ernment into his hands. The contemporary of Milton and 
Bunyan, of Moliere, Bossuet, Racine and many other 
French masters, he lived in one of the great ages of litera- 
ture. In the realms of philosophy it is well to remember 
that Bacon died when he was three years of age; he was 
sine when Spinoza was born, and when he was ten the 
inquisition condemned Galileo. He lived in an age when 
there were many fearless intellects busy upon the great and 
unclosed questions which haunt the mind of man forever. 

Blaise Pascal was by birth a member of the prosperous 
professional class; his father was a man of scientific dis- 
tinction. Of his early attainments in science it is enough 
to record that at sixteen he wrote a treatise on conic sec- 
tions. But for those who trace the story of his religious 
iife, it is more necessary to record that in 1646 Stephen, 
his father, during a severe illness became converted to 
Jansenism. This might be likened, though only imper- 
fectly, to the conversion of a family in the England of 
that time to Puritanism. Jansenius, whose tomb used to 
be, and may be still, in Ypres, was an expositor of St. 
Augustine who found in his master many of the doctrines 
proclaimed by Calvin. But Jansenius remained within 
the Catholic church. In the realm of doctrine the con- 
version meant that Stephen Pascal and all his house came 
to believe in the helplessness of man and the utter neces- 
sity of divine grace. These truths were burned upon 
Pascal’s soul at this time: only through conversion could 
the soul reach its true fatherland. There was a sharp dis- 
tinction between the world and the kingdom of grace. 
“Time is short, but eternity is very long. Those who have 
been slaves in time will be freemen of eternity; but those 
who have been free in time will be slaves eternally.” “Be- 
tween us and heaven or hell, there is only this life, which 
is the frailest thing in the world.” For those who have 
found reason to modify the dogmas of such a theology 
there still remains the underlying truth that our redemp- 
tion begins in God and is his work to the end, and that 
the present life is one in which tremendous issues are 
determined. Such an attitude made and will make grave 
men by whom this human scene is purified, and the heart 
of man is humbled and braced for his tasks. 

There was in Port Royal near to Versailles a rallying 
place for Jansenists who sought for a more austere life. 
Some were pledged for life; others withdrew to this place 
for refreshment of the soul. They were a great company, 
Arnauld, la mere Angelique, Saint-Cyran and others. Pas- 
cal never took any vows, but he loved Port Royal and 
spent long periods there. After his second conversion in 
1654 till the day of his death he was in the closest fellow- 
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ship with its people, who held the Christian faith with a 
fine intellectual sincerity and moral severity. 

But it was not so much the peculiar dogmas of that 
creed that drew Pascal; it was rather its uncompromising 
attitude in the great controversy which divides many. It 
set before them faith in God, as either a supreme reality 
or nothing at all; it called for a life of obedience from 
those who took the side of God; it bade men choose be- 
tween two sides: “Time or Eternity, the world or God? 
which? Gentlemen, take sides!” The faith which could 
speak like that had an attraction for this logical and pas- 
sionate lover of truth. It gave to religion its true place. 

“There are only three kinds of persons: those who serve 
God, having found him; others who are occupied in seek- 
ing him, not having found him, while the remainder live 
without seeking him, and without having found him.” It 
was such distinctions, sharply defined, that drew Pascal to 
Jansenism and held him there. 

But he had an intimate knowledge of the brilliant French 
society of his day. For some years, according to the judg- 
ment of his sister, who had given her life to Port Royal, 
he was lost in the world. His days were rich in mathe- 
matical and scientific study. His leisure would be spent, 
not among baser pleasures, but with men and women pe- 
culiarly refined and gifted. With them he discussed the 
great subjects in a society which loved conversation and 
had its own rules. He learned their language and he knew 
every move in the game. He was a man of the world 
and of the world where it was most charming and brilliant. 
Conversation was a delicate art, art was never wanting, 
style in language spoken or written was prized as a 
part of truth itself; the truth and the way in which it 
was expressed were one. The man who wrote the 
“Thoughts” was no stranger to the intellectual life of the 
age in which with luck one might be at a first night of 
Moliere, or hear Bossuet preach one of his solemn ser- 
mons on the dead, like the tolling of a bell. And as one 
of themselves, he set out to write for men of the world 
his apology for the faith. That apology he never finished, 
but the fragments are, perhaps, more than the book could 
have been. 

But in that world he was not at rest, and one thing 
after another conspired to draw him back to the austerity 
of the Christian life as he had once understood it. God 
had not let him forget that he had a narrow escape from 
death. He heard a certain preacher at Port Royal. “He 
never preaches,” it was said of him, “without converting 
some one.” One day, as the French critic, Sainte-Beuve, 
adds, that some one was Pascal. This was indeed his sec- 
ond conversion. The date was 1654. It is fixed for us 
by the parchment which he carried about with him till 
his death. On it he had written: 


In the year of grace 1654 
On Monday, 23rd of November, Feast of St. Clement, Pope 
and Martyr and of other saints in the martyrology; Vigil of 
St. Chysogonus, Martyr, and others. Between half-past ten 
in the evening and until half-past twelve 

Fire 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob. Not the God 
of the philosophers or of the wise. Certainty, Certainty, God 
of Jesus Christ. Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 


Something came to him that night, and life was hence- 
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forth different for him. He renounced the world; he 
spent long spells at Port Royal; he obeyed his director 
there. It is true that he never joined the solitaries. He 
had his own nouse in Paris, for he was a man of means; 
and though towards the end of his brief life he gave much 
of his earthly treasures away, he never entered upon the 
life of a recluse. And he kept an interest in mathematics, 
upon which subject the learned corresponded with him. 
in his new life he thought much of the poor, and gave 
much of his time and wealth to charity. 

3ut his chief purpose during those years that remained 
between 1654 and 1662 was to put his gifts at the dis- 
posal of Port Royal. First, in his Provincial Letters, he 
took out his rapier and used it to some effect upon the 
Jesuits who had attacked Jansenism. Afterwards came 
the miracle of the Holy Thorn, in 1656. Pascal’s niece 
had been healed of an ophthalmic fistula by the application 
of a fragment of the crown of thorns in the possession 
of Port Royal. The miracle was confirmed after an offi- 
cial injury, and no family was ever happier. In the 
glow of his gratitude Pascal set out to write his defense 
of the Christian faith, He was by this time a man sick 
and dying, and he never did more than collect materials. 
These were edited after his death by many editors, some 
seeking to bring him into line with conventional ortho- 
doxy, others trying to reveal in him the veiled skeptic. 
Happily it is possible now to read this work in a carefully 
and impartially edited edition translated into English. 

In these notes, almost illegible at times, it is possible 
to see the man of the world returning to rescue his old 
comrades in learning and philosophy. He is like a soldier 
who returns into the hai! of the bullets in order to bring 
his friends into safety. He is desperately in earnest. He 
has written his notes upon his knees. His very care for 
style is prompted by his passion to win souls. Nor are 
these souls merely imaginary ; he is dealing with real men, 
not with men of straw, and the arguments which he meets 
are the real arguments which he had discussed through 
many an evening with his brilliant and witty friends. Pas- 
cal is remarkable among apologists not so much because 
of his formal arguments as for his insight into the human 
heart, and for his daring in putting everything to the haz- 
ard. He is so sure of his ground that he never fears to 
run risks. 
Babylon. 


He is in Zion and can look calmly upon 


The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away, 
O holy Zion, where all is firm and nothing falls. 


Sut it is in his recognition of the part played by the 
emotions and by the will, and by his clear insight into the 
limitations of the intellect, that Pasca] comes nearest to the 
modern mind. So far as his themes are concerned, he 
leaves us cold when he deals with the prophecies, but with 
his strange feeling for reality he is never so convincing as 
when he speaks of Jesus. For proofs of God from the 
evidences of nature, he has little use. The eternal spaces 
frighten him. He needs not the God of philosophers, but 
the personal God, and he finds him in Jesus. 

Yes, there will come times to all who think upon life 
seriously, when Pascal will find them. This is the spir- 
itual athlete whose place is secure in the literature of 
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religion. In the broken fragments of these “Thoughts” 
there will live the memory of a gallant soldier in whom 
the spirit of France was coveted and won by the Redeemer, 
There is revealed to us a man who counted all things— 
such things!—but loss for the knowledge of Jesus; an 
intellect tempered and quick as a polished blade, a phi- 
losopher with the power of penetrating the shams and 
insincerities of society. But at the last there remains no 
vision of that proud spirit broken before the cross. There 
is a man stretching out his hands and finding other Hands 
stretched out to him. “It is good to be tired and wearied 
by the vain search after the true good that we may stretch 
out our hands to the Redeemer.” 


The Ticket and the Gift 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was once a Good Cause, and it had too few 
T friends, which is the way of Good Causes. And 

there were certain who were the friends of this 
Cause, who came unto me and inquired of me, saying, 
Thou art a man of Great Learning; Come thou, and de- 
liver a Lecture; and we will pay thee no money, for thou 
wilt be working for the Good of the Cause. And I did 
it not that time only, nor seven times, but seventy times 
seven and some in addition. And few folk came out to 
hear me, and the Lecture profited them little. 

They went also unto a Lady who could Sing. And 
they said, Give thou a Concert, and we will advertise it, 
and gain Many Shekels for a Good Cause. And she sang 
unto such as were there, who were the Committee, and 
the Janitor and a few others. 

And the Committee came unto me, and inquired of me, 
saying, What shail we do, for the Cause languisheth, and 
we have gained no Money. 

And | said, I will tell something that will be worth 
more to you than many Lectures and Concerts. It is easier 
to get Five or Fifty Shekels from a man for a Cause in 
which he believeth, than to get the fourth part of a shekel 
for a Lecture which he careth not to attend. 

And they said, Verily, the men turned us down when 
we only asked for the small price of a Lecture Ticket. We 
could never dare to ask them for large sums. 

But I answered, Go unto the same men, and say, This 
‘s a Good Cause, and it deserveth thy Support, and we 
desire from thee Ten Shekels. 

And they did as I advised them, which is always a good 
thing for people to do. And they came back with more 
money than the value of Many Concerts. 

And they hailed me as a man of Great Wisdom. 

And I said, Listen unto me. I have given my services 
freely to an Hundred or it may be a Thousand Good 
Causes. And I have about made up my mind to stop it. 
If I am desired to Lecture for a Good Cause, I will ask 
that the Good Cause pay unto me an Hundred Shekels, 
which is the value of my Lecture. Then let them charge 
a Good Stiff Price for the Tickets, so that those who buy 
shall think it is Worth While. And those who are upon 
the Committee will have to work because they must Pay 
me. 


XUM 
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So suail they get out a Good and Satisfied Audience 
and have money in their Treasury, and I shall have where- 
with to give money unto Good Causes of mine own selec- 


tion. 
So the next time I was invited, this I said, My terms 
are One Hundred Shekels. And they charged a Shekel 
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for a Ticket, and they sold Five Hundred Tickets, and 
were happy. 

And I said, This is better than the other way, and ail 
concerned are Happier. Nevertheless, | show you a more 
excellent way. The best way to raise money for Good 
Causes is to Give It. 


VERSE 


A June Millionaire 


HEY hide their gold in coffers dark, 
T Their jewels dare not face the day, 
And on their guarded closet shelves 

Their royal purple wastes away. 


My gold illumines all the sky, 
My jewels gleam on every flower, 
My simple garb and hardy shoes 
Make happy many a lingering hour. 


What wealth of beauty do | glean 
When on the hills I hail the spring! 

And Oh, how golden is the world 
When June time takes me wandering! 


There is no need to guard the gold 
God lavishes on road and field, 

For every one may take at will 
From Nature’s still increasing yield. 


I have no fear that coming years 
Shall bring me loss and poverty, 

For what a wealth of summer hours 
The future holds to gladden me! 


So let them boast, if boast they will, 
Their silver and their garments fine; 
I shall not envy them their wealth, 
While country roads and June are mine. 
THomas CurTis CLARK. 


Song of Wonders 


ONDER of suns and seasons, 
Of sowing and reaping; 

Wonder of spheres in perfect accord, 
And of deep and limitless spaces ; 
Wonder of birth and of death; 
And of life proceeding ; 
Wonder of love and laughter, 
Of music and of song; 
Wonder of dreams and fulfillment ; 
Wonder of pain and tears; 
Wonder of day-break and of noon, 
Wonder of evening star ; 
Wonder of all that is— 
Wonder that anything is. 
Oh, wonder that I may behold it all 
In wonder! 
Huca Rosert Orr. 





The Prophet 


H* leans the shoulder of his brain 
Against the doors of mystery 
Those giant, space-confining bars, 
Securely braced by suns and stars, 
That guard the trove of days to be. 
His lever is a long, long thought; 
His fulcrum is an iron will; 

His strength is of the pure in heart: 
And mightily do these avail 

The stubborn hinges slowly fail 
Before his calm, insistent pain 

The narrow chink grows wide, until 
His eager eye a glimpse has caught 
Of Truth’s illimitable sea ; 
And on his soul unfolds the chart 
Of his poor race’s destiny. 


B. Em 


The Thrush 


HEN April dawns grow still and sweet with hope, 


SCHON BERGER 


And black tree twigs are shaken with life’s mystery ; 
When violets stir the mold and upward grope, 
A voice begins to trill—love’s prophecy. 


When June has darkened all the sward with shade, 
Each tree become a bower of perfumed greenery, 
In the warm stillness of the sunlit glade, 

Throbs the slow cadence still—love’s ecstasy 


In August twilights, sodden with dead heat, 

When flowers are 
wearily, 

Once more the stately, silver measures beat, 


brown and yellowing leaves droop 


Deep-toned, enriched, remote—love’s memory. 
G. B. Winton. 


Guilty 


NEVER cut my neighbor’s throat; 
| My neighbor’s gold I never stole; 
I never spoiled his house and land; 

But God have mercy on my soul! 


For I am haunted night and day 

By all the deeds I have not done; 
O unattempted loveliness ! 

O costly valor never won! 
MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 





Is the Profit Motive an Economic 
Necessity? 


By Harry F. Ward 


HE final defense of the profit motive is that it pro- 
T duces most efficiently the goods needed for the 

sustenance and development of life. If this is true 
then Jesus was deluded and self-seeking, not love, is the 
major energy in human life. If it is true, then the spirit 
of man with its age-long yearnings after justice and fel- 
lowship is but beating its hands in vain against the prison 
bars of a hostile universe. If it is false and goes unre- 
futed, it may yet destroy the last hope of humanity by 
persuading the common folk to abandon the saving in- 
stincts of sharing and serving to which they have always 
clung despite the example of the powerful who have ever 
led their kind to ultimate destruction. The destiny of man- 
kind is at stake and the appeal is to Cesar. To Cesar 
let it go and let the weight of the facts decide the issue. 
Religion is content with the court chosen by Mammon. 


THE CAPITALIST HEAVEN 

The beginning of the plea that the profit motive is the 
most efficient stimulus to production refers to the volume 
of goods. Has not industrialism vastly increased the flow 
of goods that minister to human needs and does not the 
profit motive operate to keep this flow constantly at its 
maximum? But how much of the increase is due to the 
call of profit and how much to the adding of the power 
of the machine to the human energy of the handicraft 
period? Moreover, it is assured that all these goods are 
equally beneficial, and what is vastly more important that 
the maximum production of which a machine period is 
capable is a desirable human end. 

The capitalist heaven would apparently be a place where 
unceasing machinery could endlessly produce things which 
the celestial inhabitants would unwearyingly distribute and 
consume, while the elect sat ever at the receipt of cus- 
toms for every part of the process. The traditional eco- 
nomic philosophy has been misled by its admitted myth 
of the economic man engaged exclusively in economic ac- 
tivities into too low an estimate of the purpose and mean- 
ing of life. In its exaltation of the volume of production 
it has viewed man as an insect flying briefly before the 
sun and not at all as the heir of the ages with the destiny 
of eternity before him. It is this short view of human 
life and its needs, inherent in the profit philosophy, that 
eccasioned and then justified on the lips of men who called 
themselves scientists and religious leaders, but were more 
accurately depicted as “instructors and chaplains of a pi- 
rate ship” that tragic torture and waste of human beings 
in the early days of English industrialism whose record 
moves even research students to passion. It is the same 
short view of even its own process that led profit-seeking 
industry to so recklessly waste the natural resources of 
this country as to imperil even its own future. In both 
these matters the profit motive had to be checked by the 
humanitarian spirit from reducing both the workers and 
the resources of nature to the point where capacity to 
produce was threatened. 


Misled again by its short view of life into blindly con- 
tinuing the volume of profitable production, it gluts the 
market while at the same time it is lessening the purchas- 
ing power of the great body of consumers by its constant 
effort to depress buying price and raise selling price and 
to lower wages. Hence it is a self-defeating process, pro- 
ducing recurrent periods of depression when it is un- 
profitable to produce not only at the maximum but even 
the things of which humanity is short. What profit does 
originally to incite production it more than undoes 
through its unbalanced distribution of the product in di- 
minishing effective consumption demand. It does not give 
most people the means to buy what they want or even 
what they need. By its nature it cannot consume suffi- 
cient of its products to keep itself going at capacity. De- 
creasing under-consumption, which it mistakenly calls 
over-production, is its chronic malady and this must mean 
the increasing limitation of production. The world is 
widely underfed, underclothed, and underhoused, but the 
people who want food and clothes and houses cannot pay 
for them. Hence it is not profitable to produce them 


and they are not produced, despite the capacity to do it. 
It is the fact of profit which has come between supply 
and demand. The profit motive works out exactly as its 


‘ature requires, for grapes cannot yet be gathered from 
thorns, nor figs from thistles. To start people desiring 
something for nothing is clearly no way to permanently 
increase production. That can only be accomplished when 
people put back more into the common pool than they take 
out. 

“CONSCIOUS WITHDRAWAL OF EFFICIENCY” 


It is obvious that if the profit motive operated conscious- 
ly, intelligently and unrestrained by other considerations it 
would always restrict production below the capacity of 
the market to absorb, in non-essentials down to the point 
where demand would be checked by high prices, and in 
essentials down to the point of revolt. Hence the more 
efficiently economic enterprise is organized for profit the 
more persistent and successful, despite all laws to the con- 
trary, are attempts to effect restraint of trade and restric- 
tion of output. The latter is the most general form of 
sabotage, practiced alike by wage-earners and employers 
and increasingly by farmers, each group being condemned 
by the others who do not see that it is inherent in eco- 
nomic organization for profit. What an intelligent wage 
worker calls “conscious withdrawal of efficiency” in his 
own interest, and even “conscientious withdrawal” in the 
interest of his group, seems basely immoral to the em- 
pioyer. Yet it is evidence that the wage earners have 
finally been seduced and deceived by the profit motive 
which the business world worships, that they have learned 
from the self-protective actions of the employers in simi- 
lar situations what is “good business.” In the post-war 
period it was less than but a few months after the owning 
interests were denouncing the wage earners throughout 
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the length and breadth of the land for not producing more, 
that they were themselves shutting down factories and 
discharging workers by the thousand, and the evidence 
proves that much of this was done in the effort to hold 
intact the enormous profits of the inflation period. Where 
it was done unavoidably and with regret it is still stronger 
evidence of the demoralizing nature of the profit method. 
It was the same president who announced that he would 
pardon no political prisoners who believed in sabotage, 
who a little later on the recommendation of his Secretary 
of Agriculture officially advised the farmers of this coun- 
try to scientifically limit the production of foodstuffs, and 
this in the face of a world in which millions were hungry 
and in a country where by actual medical examination 
hundreds of thousands of school children are not suffi- 
ciently nourished to get the full benefit of the education 
provided for them by the community. 


THE FARMER LEARNS THE TRICK 


Thus the farmer is learning what the manufacturer 
and wage earner have found out, that in certain situations 
‘t is profitable to produce less, not more, and these situa- 
tions are increasingly at points below the need of human- 
ity. Thus does the profit motive fulfill its perfect work 


and incite us all to be enemies of each other and of the” 


common weal. To control and limit production for the 
good of all, so that life may have its means of nourish- 
ment without being consumed in getting it, that its energies 
may not be wasted in making things that are unnecessary, 
is an accomplishment most devoutly to be desired, but what 
shall be said of the efficiency or morality of a method 
that checks and halts the producers of food and clothes 
and shelter in times when the world is woefully short of 
these necessities? And what will the future say of those pro- 
fessed scientists who continue to repeat their formula that 
by way of profit the world gets the maximum amount of 
necessary goods in face of the mounting evidence of the 
loss of the will to work on the part of millions who see 
little meaning to their toil except profit to others? Also 
what will it say of those religious leaders who let this 
formula lessen their faith in the ethical validity of their 
gospel and thus increase its destruction of the creative 
spirit which is essential to the realization of the life they 
preach? This is the final wound that the profit motive 
deals humanity and it may prove fatal. Its inherent ten- 
dency to lessen productive activities below the point of 
common need may not go so far as to occasion complete 
economic disaster, but it may already have gone far enough 
to destroy the capacity of the people of this acquisitive 
society to create the life of freedom, fraternity and spirit- 
ual development. 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE 

The extent to which industry motivated by profit has 
failed of possible production even within its own general 
limits is partially indicated by the report of the Hoover 
committee of engineers concerning industrial waste in 
cur largest industries. This shows a deficit running from 
25 per cent to 75 per cent of general production below the 
best performance in each given industry. The committee 
roughly distributed the responsibility of this, apportioning 
25 per cent to the wage workers, 25 per cent to the gen- 
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eral public, and 50 per cent to owners and managers. How 
iauch of this can be properly attributed to the misleading 
influence of the stimulus of profit does not appear. It 
is significant, however, that a conclusion on this point has 
been reached by those industrial engineers who have in- 
terpreted their professional duty in social, that is, in 
strictly scientific, terms. Conceiving their function to be 
the production of needed goods with the least expenditure 
of human energy, they have found in specific cases that 
the necessity of producing things to sell for profit is the 
final obstacle to efficiency in production. They point out 
that more time and money have to be spent in selling 
things than in making things. One of them writes: “I 
see no way out except by a complete change in motive.” 
Says another: “That nation which first recognizes the 
fundamental fact that production, not money, must be the 
aim of our economic system, will, other things being equal, 
exert a predominating influence on the civilization which 
is to be built up in the period of reconstruction upon which 
we are now entering.” But it is the money motive which 
will increasingly oppose this change. It will use the en- 
gineers as long as their efficiency makes for profit, and 
then it will spend enormous sums in propaganda to pre- 


.vent their plans for production in the general interest 


from being adopted, as it is now doing in railroads and 
in coal. The longer the profit motive works, the larger 
the vested interests it builds up, the more it will oppose 
instead of help the most efficient production. 


THE LUST FOR MONEY 
Efficiency in production is not merely a matter of bulk 


but of kind, and in this appeal to Czsar the profit motive 
claims to produce in the long run the things that human- 


ity wants and needs most. But an examination of the 
judgments of the “court of profit” shows that they are 
indeed blind. The evil and the good alike receive its favor, 
the just and the unjust, saloons, gambling halls and broth- 
cls are stimulated by the lust for money as are farms 
and railroads and factories. Useless things as well as bad 
things are continually created in response to its powerful 
impulse. The current grist of news shows how it op- 
erates: Nigh on to half a million dollars in one agricul- 
tural state invested last year in oil stocks—capital that 
ought to have gone for agricultural improvement and for 
education. A city stock exchange that had many failures 
and had to be closed is investigated and it is found that 
money brokers have been trading against the customers. 
The trade organization that is cleaning up the vicious 
carnivals which have preyed on country people at country 
fairs announces that honest gambling wheels for merchan- 
dise must be made legal because millions are invested in 
producing the goods that are thus gambled away. Over 
a million dollars has recently been paid out in England 
as the gambler’s winnings in public sweepstakes on horse 
races, and unknown sums in similar private undertakings. 
All these things are not done merely because some people 
are malevolent. They are indications of the points at 
which profit presses upon the original weakness of human 
nature. 

In their recent book, “The Decay of Capitalist Civiliza- 
tion,” Sidney and Beatrice Webb list among the adverse 
developments of capitalism “the worsening of commodi- 
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ties,” “the supply of pernicious commodities and serv- 
ices,” “gain without production,” “the hypertrophy of 
causing over-production and increased 
cost, “the growth of monopoly and the negation of in- 
Jividual freedom and of enterprise.” All these are plainly 
the direct result of the stimulus of profit. When we want 
to correct them we call in other motives. If the reform 
is achieved specifically as a means to profit it stops and 


selling agencies” 


fails, as when welfare work became advocated 
because it pays and straightway increased instead of dimin- 


ishing the cleavage between employers and employed. 


presently 


ALCOHOL AND WAR 


The profit motive is like two other things with which 
the conscience of the race is now reckoning—alcohol and 
it can be shown to have had 
but like them also its evil conse- 
quences are cumulative and the more it is indulged in the 


war. Like each of these, 


beneficent 


SOc uses, 
more does it destroy the capacity to combat and prevent 
them. Instead of being an infallible or even a reasonably 
safe guide to the most necessary and desirable production, 
e possibility of profit in an increasingly occupied world 
from the basic creative activities into the 
There 


cads men away 


} 


} 
\change and 


manipulation of goods and finance. 


more money in banking than in farming, in selling than 


creating, in speculative finance than in constructive 


ing. If profit were the only consideration, bootlegging 
stock gambling would be the most desirable occupa- 


} 


t © guard against its destructive tendencies con- 


overload upon the productive section oi 


the population who must forever be fighting the profiteers, 

om the saloon to the bond market. Then its results, 
no matter how immoral their origin, as for instance, ficti- 
tious capital, ; re legal right and so operate to obstruct 


moral progress. 

Finally the operation of profit creates not only a vested 
nterest in what are obviously destructive goods and serv- 
ices, but even a social demand for them. For instance, the 
production of munitions or whisky, so that all those en- 
zaged in these occupations and all those who have learned 

use them come finally to view them as a blessing in- 
tead of a curse. Again this tendency increases with the 


ce and power of the profit system. In clothes, build- 


ings, art, journalism, education, religion, the profit motive 
tends to produce cheap goods and nasty, and teaches the 


people to like them and want them It debauches and 

orrupts not only those who gain by it, but also those 

who suffer from it, so that finally they know not their 

eit hands from their right and, unable to discern the 

i} from the goo’, wander helplessly toward destruction. 
ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

general social consequences of the profit motive 


ave a vital bearing upon its economic efficiency and 
We have been getting 
They need to be seen in the large. 


ihout them there can be no doubt. 
viimpses of them. 
\When we get our goods and our human welfare as a 
ere by-product of profit we get also as another by-prod- 

an abnormal amount of human waste which is con- 
off faster than the humanitarian motive 


The recurrent and increasing unemploy- 


tantly thrown 


an restore it. 
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ment, the slowly falling standard of living for multitudes 
of people in this virgin country are stubborn facts in- 
volving a continuous weakening of productive power. 

Again the remarkable efficiency of the profit system in 
turning every situation, constructive or destructive, into 
an occasion for financial gain plus the powerful popular 
propaganda of the profit philosophy have produced the Ac- 
quisitive Society in which every other end and interest 
of human living is either subordinated or made to pay 
tribute to money making. Consequently where the youth 
of other days heard the call to seek freedom or truth or 
fellowship, the youth of this day hear the call to seek 
riches; they see honor and power given not to the pro- 
ducers but to the parasitic and the predatory. Hence the 
vouthful creative energy that might renew a prematurely 
ageing civilization is inhibited and often developed into ad- 
litional destructive force. 


rHE POSSESSING INSTINCT 


Finally the profit seeking society is the divided society. 
The profit motivation unduly enlarges the possessive in- 
stinct, which is only a lesser servant in the house of hu- 
manity, to be trusted only when used as the minister to 
common needs, always dividing the house when encour- 
And profit deliberately en- 
courages it in the form of the advantage of some over 
others and of the individual over all. Just as the profit 
motive attempts in vain to get sufficient goods for all as 
the by- 


aged to follow its own bent. 


product of self-seeking, so does it try abortively 
o secure the cohesion of the common life by enlarging 
the sphere of particularistic interests. The measure of 
its failure in a day when economic efficiency depends abso- 
utely upon the increase of solidarity is the growth of class 
livision and economic imperialism in the United States, 
the boasted land of democracy. 

That lack of fellowship which John Ball called hell is 
increasing in the earth and must increase as long as men 
insist On trying to organize life around its most disruptive 
force—self-interest. For savages driven by hunger blindly 
to follow the separative tendencies of human nature there 
was some excuse; there is none for those for whom science 
has thrown the light of reason upon the darker aspects 
of common life, and history has shown the capacity of men 
ic live nobly and die gloriously in the pursuit of fellow- 
The wisdom of other days described the love of 
money as the root of all evil. 


ship. 
Is the measure of modern 
‘ntelligence to be our attempt to graft on that root the 
tree of life for the nations: 

It is the divisive results of the profit motive that have 
finally convinced industrial engineers that, contrary to pop- 
ular belief, it is the irreconcilable antagonist of economic 
efficiency. Those who continue to trust it invite wider 
disaster as increasing combativeness is added to failing 
production. The newer economics points the road to 
safety. It says there must be a common interest, purpose 
and plan to secure productive efficiency ; that the economic 
process must be organized intelligently to meet assessed 
It points to the evidence of the increasing coop- 
erative capacity of man; it shows us how the social mo- 
tives are constantly operating to check the profit motive 
from accomplishing its full natural consequences, how 


needs. 


ts 
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they are driving it from certain parts of the economic 
process as they have driven it from the home and some 
of the other organized services to the common life. It 
analyzes for us the experiments in conducting agriculture, 
merchandising, manufacturing and banking without profit 
and shows us where they give promise for the future. But 
this work of piercing the illusion of a profit philosophy 
that is practically as well as intellectually and morally bank- 
rupt is halted for lack of creative faith among the people 
to organize life anew. So well has the profit motive done 
its deadly work that even professed followers of Jesus 
decry the talk of change and declare his motivation for 
life unworkable. 


THE MINISTRY CHALLENGED 
Here is the crucial challenge to the ministry to fulfill 


ts high calling. Science is providing reason in plenty 
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for the faith that is in us, and is showing us that the 
teaching which tells us that what is wrong in morals is 
right in economics is a fraud. But the people are stili 
Jeceived by it. If now the men of religion fail to believe 
their own gospel, then is mankind left without God and 
without hope. If they are diverted from their task by 
the foolish clamor to prove that the untried will work 
better than what is, they will not help mankind to escape 
the wrath to come from the increasing breakdown of our 
money hunting civilization. But if they will lead men 
to renew the eternal fires of creative faith, then those ex- 
eriments will multiply which will gradually organize the 
economic process for the effective meeting of measured 
needs and the development of consciously chosen values. 
Then in place of the acquisitive society we shall develop 
not the Federated Guilds but the 
vealth of the Spirit. 


Producers’ Common- 


Politics in Palestine 


By Sherwood Eddy 


I 


S in India, Korea and the Philippines, we found in 


Palestine a political crisis. The Zionists have sought 
to make Palestine a home for the Jewish people. 
This has placed them in conflict with nine-tenths of the 
population who demand self-determination and equal oppor- 
tunity for all alike, whether Jew, Moslem or Christian. To 
the Moslem majority the domination of the Jews, in a 


Jewish state, backed by Jewish finance and the force of 


British threatens their ancestral home which the) 


arms, 
have held from before the time that Abraham came out 


¢ TY 
ot 


r of the Chaldees. 


There are two classes of Jews in Palestine today: The 


orthodox minority who have religious motives and ideals, 


and the nationalist majority, the politically-minded jew 


often materialistic. sometimes atheistic or bolshevistic. 


The tribal God of the latter is nationalism, their messiah 
the nation, and their hope is a political state, centering 
ittle more 


n their capital at Jerusalem. Palestine is tod: 


than a bare rock, but in the dream of the nationalist Jews 
may become a base from which to control Syria ana 

Mesopotamia. Dominated by what they belt to | 

their superior mentality it may become a great model st 

an example to the world, the connecting link tm tra 


1 


between the east and the west, a 
macy and world leadership for the 


world diplo- 


1 
base %O1 


Tewish people. 


WORLD’S DEBT TO JUDAISM 


gratitude to Judaism. 


The world owes its deepest debt of 
We received our art and letters from Greece, and our 
law and organization from Rome. To Jesus of Nazareth 
and the prophets of Judea, however, we owe our greatest 
debt of gratitude for the world’s moral and religious ideals, 
and the inner spiritual meaning of life. All the 
should welcome the giving of justice to the Jew who has 
so often been persecuted by Christian bigotry throughout 


the centuries, especially in middle and eastern Europe. All 


we rid 


the werld should welcome the plan of the Jews having 


a spiritual and cultural home in the land of their fathers 

“? 

1d full civil, political and religious rights in every coun- 
All the world 


try in the rld } ld ] 
rV In tne worid, should weicome Israe] to 


full spiritual inheritance. But the world will always 

resent and oppose the over-reaching of the supplanter 
jaoab. 

trouble in Palestine which led to bloodshed in Jaffa 

n 10612, and which today threatens Palestine with a vio- 

lemt uprising or possible war, springs from the now cele- 

rated LBalfour declaration which reads as follows: “His 


.iajesty S government views with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a nationa! home for the Jewish people, and 
rl] > 24 } } - ’ ? ’ : ° 

will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 


of that object; it being understood that nothing shall be 


done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 


existing Jewish communities Palestine or the rights and 


olitical status enjoyed by the Jews in any other country.” 


JEWS ONE-TENTH OF POPULATION 
policy of the British government was embodied 
the treaty Ol Sevres in 1920, approved by the American 


senate and embodied in the mandate for Palestine. which 


given to Great Britain. There is an inner contradic- 


tion, however, between the two halves of this statement 


which is working out in bitterness and conflict, with a 
threatened uprising in Palestine today. A national home 
for the Jewish people as a political Zionist state, as it is 
embodied in the mandate and constitution for Palestine, 
is in conflict with the democratic right of self-determina- 
tion of the present population of Palestine as a whole. 
The estimated population in 1922 was approximately as 
follows: Moslems, 583,188; Christians 84.559; Jews 
79,293; Samaritans 157; miscellaneous 7,352. Total 
754,549. The percentage of the various communities by 
the census of 1923 was: Moslems 79 per cent; Jews 11 
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per cent; Christian 9 per cent; miscellaneous I per cent. 
As the government and its every activity, even in the tak- 
ing of a census, is boycotted by some of the Moslems ana 
the Christians, these two elements are slightly under- 
estimated in the census and the Jewish population does not 
exceed one-tenth of the whole. By the actual working out 
of the Balfour declaration, the mandate, and the constitu- 
tion that is based upon it, special preference and privilege 
is given to the Jewish minority of one-tenth of the 
population, at the expense of the Moslem and Christias. 
majority of nine-tenths. 


PALESTINE A BARE ROCK 


Previous to the Balfour declaration the writer found 
no strong anti-Jewish feeling in Palestine. Christians and 
Moslems alike are willing that the Jew should have equal 
rights, that he should be free to worship the God of his 
fathers in Jerusalem, according to his conscience and tradi- 
tions; especially in view of the centuries of persecution 
and injustice to which he has been subjected. All the best 
thought of the world would welcome for the Jews a spirit- 
ual and cultural home in Palestine. But that is very differ- 
ent from a political, nationalist state, arbitrarily enforcing 
the automatic privileges of the Jewish minority, backed 
by Jewish finance and British arms. 

Palestine is little more than a bare rock today. It has 
no practical possibilities of development for large wealth, 
either agricultural or industrial. Its fertile valleys and 
rocky terraced hillsides, when fully protected and developed 
may again sustain a small population in comfort and pros- 
perity, but it is not today and probably will never be 
again “a land flowing with milk and honey.” But the 
nationalist Jews of the patriotic, materialistic, political type 
look with hope to this rock of Palestine as a possible base 
for the control of the rich areas of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. They see here the possibilities of developing a model 
state, a link between the east and the west, a new highway 
of commerce and a dominant force in world diplomacy. 
The Jew is still a Jew with his national characteristics 
deepened and intensified. 


THE MATERIALISTIC MINORITY 


We owe to the Jewish nation a deeper debt of grati- 
tude than to any other in the world. Why is it then that 
the Jew is almost universally unpopular in Palestine and 
throughout the world? We are not now speaking of those 
great hearted men and philanthropists like Justice Brandeis 
and Julius Rosenwald; of scientists and philosophers like 
Finstein and Bergson; of statesmen like Lord Reading, 
the viceroy of India or Sir Herbert Samuels, high com- 
missioner of Palestine. Neither are we speaking of the 
many public spirited Jews who are usefui citizens of the 
world, nor are we thinking of the intense religious zeal of 
the simple orthodox Jews whose religious convictions we 
respect. There is, however, in the modern irreligious Jew 
a vein of materialism that makes his race probably the 
most unpopular in the world today. Even here we must 
do him justice. We must not forget either the great moral 
and spiritual contribution of the Hebrew race to the whole 
of humanity, nor the shameful and superstitious perse- 
cutions to which many so-called Christian nations have 
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subjected the Jews for centuries. Neither mist we be 
influenced by the false and almost unbelievable propa- 
ganda launched against the Jews in many lands, even in en- 
lightened America. . 3 

But all these considerations must not prevent our speak- 
ing the truth. We honor spiritual Israel, but the over- 
reaching supplanter Jacob who would grasp his brother’s 
birthright makes himself the detestation of men. It is 
just this element reappearing in Palestine today that is 
resented by the bulk of the population. It is the political, 
atheistic, materialistic, selfish and conceited overreaching 
of the nationalist Jew that has produced a reaction un- 
favorable both to the Jews and to the British government 
in Palestine. If this policy is steadily persisted in it will 
lead to a growing hatred of the Jews in the Holy Land, 
the added unpopularity of the Jews throughout the world, 
and finally to an uprising of the Mohammedan majority in 
Palestine and in the near east. 

The natural and inevitable longing of the exiled religious 
Jew for return to the land of his fathers has existed ever 
since the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus in 70 A. D. 
Throughout the centuries individual Hebrews have re- 
turned to their spiritual home and intermittently they have 
Leen persecuted there. Jewish colonies began to be founded 
from 1880 onward. Zionism as a political movement was 
founded under Herzl in 1897 at the first Zionist congress. 
There are today in Palestine some sixty colonies of Jews 
but their entire membership does not reach twenty thou- 
sand. The artificially stimulated return of the Jews to 
Palestine has been only partially successful. They make 
up about half the population of Jerusalem, but only one- 
tenth of that of Palestine. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT 

“Zionism” has appealed to the religious devotion not 
only of many orthodox Jews throughout the world, but 
to Christians who place an emphasis on eschatology and 
upon the restoration of the Jews. Fair minded men all 
over the world desire that the Jews be given their full 
civil, political and religious rights, which have long been 
denied them, especially in the countries of central and 
eastern Europe. Though Zionism appeals to many as a 
religious movement the actual working out of its program 
in Palestine today is political, preferential and prejudicial. 
Much of the money contributed for the return of the Jews, 
the support of the Jewish colonies and the formation of 
a national home for the people has been furnished from 
a religious motive. Many of the Jews of Chicago and 
other parts of America have been interested primarily, 
neither in the religious nor in the political aspects of the 
movement, but simply from a benevolent desire for justice, 
to provide a home for their persecuted people from eastern 
Europe. The Jews who have returned to Palestine have 
not come from America, England or prosperous countries 
where they are given civil, political and religious rights. 
They have come from Russia, Roumania, Galicia and the 
centers of Jewish persecution in Europe. 

But the pale Jew of the ghettoes of Europe cannot com- 
pete with the hardy Moslem farmer and does not make a 
very successful agriculturalist. Even after forty years 
some of the Jewish colonies cannot be made to pay. Many 
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of the best Jews who have come to Palestine and have 
remained long enough really to know the situation have 
been discouraged and disillusionised by what they have 
found here. On the one hand, there is often the narrow 
bigetry and exclusiveness of the really orthodox Jew. On 
the other hand, there is the grasping selfishness of the 
movement for the establishment by force and finance of 
an exclusive, political Jewish state. 


A COMMUNIST WING 

The extreme left wing of the political movement is rep- 
resented by a small minority of bolshevist Jews from Rus- 
sia. They are among the strongest and ablest men in the 
entire community. There are somewhat more than a hun- 
dred of these revolutionary, communist Jews of the third 
international. Some of them are working through the 
secret organization, “The Paoleizion” or “Workers of 
Zion.” Some are working by propaganda for the Russian 
program of communism. They are endeavoring to prepare 
the Moslems of the Arab tribes for a bolshevist revolt 
against the government. But the very genius of Islam 
is averse to bolshevism and unless the British government 
makes some false move, like that of General Dyer in India 
or the arrest of the nationalist Zagloul in Egypt, they will 
make little headway with the Arab Moslems or Christians. 

There is a growing bitterness and resentment against the 
whole policy of the government today in forcing on the 
majority of the population the plan for a nationalist Jew- 
ish state. In the recent elections, the vast majority refused 
to vote and no assembly has been elected. A non-coopera- 
tion movement has begun in Palestine which may develop 
on lines similar to that led by Mr. Gandhi in India. The 
legislative assembly was to have had twenty-five members. 
The high commissioner was to be ex-officio the presiding 
officer. There were to be twelve members elected, and 
twelve appointed by the government. Of the twelve elected 
members, according to the population, eight were to be 
Arabs, two Christians and two Jews. Together with the 
high commissioner and the twelve appointed members this 
would give fifteen places out of the twenty-five to the one- 
tenth of the population who are Jews, and a hopeless min- 
ority of ten to represent the nine-tenths of the population. 
The whole policy of the government is in keeping with 
this electoral representation. Arabs and Christians conse- 
quently boycotted the elections. They said, “Why should 
we vote to elect ten members who will be in the minority 
and utterly helpless before the solid block of fifteen men 
pledged to the Jewish cause? It will only give seeming 
legality to the action of the government which is more 
automatic than that of the czar or kaiser.” 


SIR HERBERT SAMUELS 

The Jewish high commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuels, is 
the real ruler of Palestine and he rules in the interest of 
the Jews. He is a good man; a true Jew and a true 
Britisher. But he is placed in an almost impossible posi- 
tion. He is a man of judicial mind but like the viceroy 
of India, lacking in initiative, firmness and effective lead- 
ership. He stands between the orthodox and the nation- 
alist Jew, between the religious theist and the political 
atheist, between the legalist and the bolshevist, between 
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Jew and gentile. The fact that he is equally opposed by 
almost all parties is a testimony to his honest effort at 
justice. But the contradiction of the present position will 
in the end prove impossible to maintain. He must choose 
between the Jewish exclusive nationalism and the inherent 
democratic right of the majority, that is, the essential right 
of every mature people to manage their own affairs. 

Two great evils stand out as the result of the war in 
this section of the near east; the one is the mandate for 
the Jewish political state in Palestine, and the other the 
alien king placed by the British over Mesopotamia. Both 
constitute an alien rule backed by finance and force in 
the interest of a minority against the democratic majority ; 
both are held only by British arms and British aeroplanes. 

We gladly admit the superiority of British colonial rule 
to that of most other nations, but a series of costly political 
blunders has been made since the war: There was the Dyer 
massacre in Amritsar followed by a series of events 
that led to the growth of the non-cooperation movement 
in India; the imprisonment of Zagloul and the wavering 
British policy over the protectorate in Egypt; the back- 
ing of the Greeks in their ruthless advance against the 
Turks, leading to the political uprising for self-determina- 
tion under Meshtapha Kemal in Turkey; the backing of 
an alien ruler as a British appointee over Mesopotamia ; 
and finally the enforcement of the mandate for a Jewish 
political state in Palestine. All entail far reaching and ser- 
ious consequences for Great Britain and the world. 


CAUSES OF PRESENT TROUBLE 


There are three sources of the present trouble in Pal- 
estine: The Balfour declaration, the mandate of the league 
of nations, and the constitution which is based upon it for 
the execution of the mandate. The mandate is the instru- 
ment which stimulates artificial immigration and provides 
for preferential treatment, by economic, social and politi- 
cal means, to make a home for the Jewish people. The 
British will find it difficult to retract the Balfour declara- 
tion or lose face by admitting that they made a mistake. 
But the mandate and constitution will have to be revised 
in accordance with article twenty-two of the covenant 
ot the league of nations, in the interests of indigenous 
populations. 

It must regretfully be said that Palestine today is ad- 
ministered not in the interest of the majority, but prac- 
tically as a conquered country in the interest of a small 
minority. The Balfour declaration, the mandate and the 
constitution have aroused Arab distrust, fear and hatred. 
There must be a revision. The only question now is, will 
it come before or after bloodshed? 

One of two things will probably force the British govern- 
ment to revise. The government of Palestine is expen- 
sive and cannot make ends meet. It is forced to borrow 
heavily to maintain the army and to meet the enormous 
expense of preserving law and order. It would be very 
simple to maintain law and order if nine-tenths of the 
population believed they were getting justice, or that the 
government was working in their interest. The second 
thing which may force a revision of the mandate and the 
constitution is the growing opposition and hatred on the 
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part of the Arabs who may at any time break out into 
open revolt. 

As we interviewed leading Moslems we found that they 
are determined to stand by the conditions agreed upon at 
the recent Arab congress held in Nablous. They demand the 
stopping of artificial Jewish immigration. They stand for 
self-determination and self-government and for a repre- 
sentative parliament in proportion to the various elements 
of the population. The Arabs claim the country by in- 
heritance and by possession from their Semitic ancestors 
who were here before the time of Abraham. The religious 
Jews claim the land by the promise of a religious covenant 
of Jehovah with his chosen people to Abraham and their 
forefathers, and the nationalists by the powerful political, 
financial and military backing of the British government 
and of influential Jews throughout the world. 

Of the fourteen million Jews in the world, half of them 
were in Russia at the beginning of the war. There are 
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about a million Jews in New York city. At present there 
are only about 250,000 Jews in all Great Britain, though 
they are wealthy and politically influential. There are some 
80,000 in Palestine. It would be well if we could all rid 
our minds of prejudice, and if Christians and Moslems 
should determine that they would give justice and fair 
piay to the Jew, to atone for the centuries of bigoted, 
superstitious and cruel persecution to which he has been 
often subjected in eastern Europe and over much of the 
It would be well if the modern Jew on the other 
hand could realize the futile and fatal policy of overreach- 
ing, selfish, special privilege. Has he learned no lesson 
since the days of the Babylonian captivity twenty-five cen- 
turies ago? Has he learned that cunning and selfishness 
bring reaction, opposition and persecution? Is spiritual 
Israel or cunning Jacob the supplanter to triumph in Pal- 
estine? When will the world, Jew and Gentile alike, learn 
the lesson of tolerance and of brotherhood? 


world. 


Church Names as a Liability 


By John R. Scotford 


HAT’S in a name? If we know a person favor- 


ably, his cognomen will be pleasing to our ears 

regardless of its intrinsic unattractiveness. But if 
we do not know a person, his name may create a bias 
Few of us are anxious to enlarge our ac- 


So 1s it 


against him. 


T 


quaintance with the Smith and Jones families. 


with churches. No matter how colorless it be, the name 
of a church which we have known and loved will ever be 
sweet to our ears. But if we know not the institution, we 
are compelled to judge it by its name. Unfortunately the 
names of most churches are about as intriguing as the 
Rarely do they 


names John Smith or William Johnson. 


appeal to our imagination, creating a desire on our part 
to know more about them. If the Pullman company finds 
it desirable to go to considerable pains in selecting names 
for the vehicles in which we spend an occasional night, 
surely it is worth the while of the church to give some 
study to the names of the temples in which we worship 
God. 

Let us look at the common methods of naming churches. 
Like the streets, churches are numbered. Every denomi- 
nation must needs have a “First church” in every city. 
Apparently this is the most sought after of church names, 
perhaps because it suggests antiquity and “first families.” 
To the initiated it also suggests a certain conservatism 
which will not budge. But when we pass on to “Second 
church” the analogy with “second fiddle” is bound to arise. 
“Third” and “fourth” churches of the Presbyterian per- 
suasion seem to prosper. The higher numbers are re- 
served for the smaller denominations, who seek to impress 
the world with their numerousness by such names as 
“Sixth United Presbyterian” and “Tenth Reformed.” In 
Chicago the Christian Scientists are climbing up through 


the teens, which we presume is excellent publicity. 


Most churches of the evangelical denominations have 
geographical names. With the Disciples it is almost wholly 
so. But with Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and Methodists geographical names are in a clear majority. 
The obvious advantage of such names is that they locate 
the church in a general way. It might be argued that such 
names betoken a dedication to community service, if it 
were not that the same neighborhood designation is com- 
monly given to from two to half a dozen churches of vari- 
ous denominations. Rare indeed is the church which its 
able to monopolize even a street name. As new subdivi- 
sions are absorbed into the life of the cities these neigh- 
borhood designations tend to fade. Streets change their 
names, and churches change their streets with laughable 
results. “Central” churches move into the suburbs—but 
forget to change their names. 


ALL SORTS OF TEMPLES 


Smaller groups of names are the structural and the 
racial. Numerous are the “Brick” churches, while one 
boasts itself as “Marble.” Cleveland is content to be built 
about the “Old Stone” church. “Tabernacle” was an ac- 
ceptable name for almost any sort of a religious structure 
until Billy Sunday overdid its popularization. Temples 
—“White,” “Metropolitan” and “City”—are to be found 
all the way from London to Dallas. The advantage of 
these names is that they identify the church while dimin- 
ishing somewhat the denominational emphasis. A study 
of church directories reveals a surprising number of racial 
names, although most of the churches so named are incon- 
spicuous. “Swedish,” “Welsh,” and “Scotch” are perhaps 
the most common. On the other hand, the negroes and the 
peoples of southern Europe delight to give their churehes 
high sounding and colorful titles. 
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Another group might be called the meaningful names— 
titles with some religious significance. In this group we 
will find all Catholic, and Episcopal, and nearly all Luth- 
eran churches. The evangelical denominations range from 
zero to thirty per cent in this classification. The ritualistic 
denominations nearly monopolize the saints. One cannot 
help wondering how much the people of these churches 
know of the worthies after whom they are named. The 
writer is daily amused by hearing the name “St. Aloysius” 
given the Irish pronunciation of “Al-o-ay-shus.” Per- 
haps that is the nearest Father Malloy can come to it! 
Then, too, how much torce have the doctrinal names, 
such as “Trinity,” “Incarnation,” “Ascension,” and “Holy 
Spirit” for men of today? 
have preferred 


The more evangelical churches 
scriptural names such as 
“Grace,” “Bethany,” “Olivet,” “Immanuel.” The highly 
orthodox name, “Church of the Messiah,” has been appro- 
priated almost exclusively by the Unitarians. Denomina- 
tional history has been capitalized by the Congregation- 
alists in such names as “Pilgrim,” “Plymouth,” and “May- 
flower,” by the Presbyterians in “Westminster,” and “Cov- 
enant,” and by the Methodists in “Epworth,” and “As- 
bury.” Quite a few “Memorial” churches are to be found, 
commemorating either the good works of some Methodist 


bishop, or the good giving of some generous soul. 


“Calvary,” 


Such 
churches have not commonly prospered. Unlike the col- 
leges, the churches are not disposed to take their names 


from their benefactors. 


DENOMINATIONAL NAMES MEAN LITTLE 

What impression does this catalogue of church names 
leave with one? With a few conspicuous exceptions, as in 
the case of the “Church of the Pilgrimage” at Plymouth, 
und the more recent “Church of the Master” in Cleveland, 
no great amount of either imagination or intelligence has 
eone into the selection of church names. The reason is not 


far to seek. 


Most churches go by their denominational 
rather than their given names. A city must be large 
nough to support several churches of the same faith and 
der before these churches will go by other than their 
lenominational names. Even then, in the particular com- 
munity where a church stands, its denominational name 
will usually be the one in common use. The given names 
of our evangelical churches are more for the convenience 
of the secretaries than for the use of the people. As a 
consequence, the religious associations of the people have 
not gathered about meaningful symbols such as “Grace,” 
“Tmmanuel,” “Westminster,” but about denominational 
titles such as “Baptist,” “Presbyterian,” “Methodist.” 
These words have been so woven into our common lan- 
guage as to be almost a sacred heritage to many people. 
But what do these denominational names mean to the 
men of today? If we were to drop down from Mars, 
what would we make out of them? Four of them—“Epis- 
copal,” “Methodist,” “Presbyterian,” “Congregational’”—- 
denote systems of church government. But if we face the 
facts honestly we will discover that the greatest difference 
between these churches is not the mode of their govern- 
ment, but the names by which they call their church offi- 


cials. In a day when Methodists call their pastors, Con- 
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gregationalists have superintendents, and Episcopal rectors 
differ widely with their bishops, the differences which 
these names denote is more imaginary than real. One 
cause for the popularity of the Baptist church ts that the 
name stands for a rite which the people can see and under- 
stand. 


They have a far more definite hitching post for 


their loyalties than most denominations. “Disciple” is an 
endeavor to find an unsectarian name, while “Lutheran” 
commemorates a great and good man. But where is there 
anything in any of these names to enlist the loyalties of 
men and women who were not born under these particular 
banners ? 


What inspiration for present day problems is 


there to be found in slogans such as these? 

HOW PUBLICITY HELPS 
The churches are weary of these labels. New names are 
being searched for. Certain influences are driving the 
churches towards a new nomenclature. Publicity is a great 
force in modern life, and the church cannot afford to neg- 
lect its use. But publicity depends for success in no smail 
measure upon the happy use of names. The name of a 
But 
from the publicity point of view the present names of our 


The 


certain soap is said to be worth one million dollars. 


churches are more often a liability than an asset 


utterly threadbare. 


denominational have become 
Most of 


The given 


names 
them have too many syllables into the bargain 
names are usually meaningless to the man on 
the street, and are commonly shared by several churches 
of various denominations. Lacking a name which can be 
used as a trademark, resort is made to sketches of dis- 
tinctive architectural features or even to monograms in 
the effort to get a distinctive symbol for advertising pur- 
poses. Frequently the name of the pastor is printed in 
larger type than that of the church because it is far more 
distinctive. One church with an ugly building and a com- 
monplace name but an ingenious publicity man serenely 
put the pastor’s picture at the head of its newspaper adver- 
tising. It was poor ministerial ethics—but good publicity. 
Effective publicity for our churches waits for the adoption 


of more inspiring names. 


NEW DAY, NEW NAMES 
The wane of denominationalism calls for a re-naming 
The sectarian names which our fathers 
Many churches 
have discovered that although the denominational connec- 


of our churches. 
loved will be abhorred by our children. 


tion may be of real service to a church, the denominationa! 
name is a plain nuisance. 
“Pilgrim,” “Westminster,” 


The virtue of names such as 
and “Epworth” is that they 
render the use of a further denominational name unneces- 
sary. Probably few people have been puzzled as to the 
denominational affiliation of the “Church of the Heavenly 
Rest.” Just now the name “Community” is frequently 
used to disguise the denominational character of a church 
Many churches which are not ready to cut their denomina- 
tional ropes are looking for something to paste over the 
label. The way out is a good church name. 

The increasing custom of consolidating local congrega- 
tions has created a demand for new names. In the past 
resort has been made to the hyphen, giving us such mons- 
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trosities as “Epworth-Euclid,” “Immanuel-Walnut Ave- 
nue,” “Kinsman-Union,” “Parkwood-Asbury.” The bet- 
ter way is to take a new name with some virtue in it. 
When the Second and Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
churches of Cleveland united they discarded two colorless 
names for the new title “Church of the Covenant,” which 
combined rich historical associations with some present 
day meaning. The new name had much to do with the 
success of the consolidation. 

The Hebrew prophets gave their children names with 
religious significance ; are not our churches entitled to bet- 
ter names than those of the streets upon which they hap- 
pen to be built? Why should we not reflect our modern 
gospel in the names of our churches? Instead of commem- 
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orating past divisions, why not proclaim our present hopes 
and aspirations? Why not let our buildings stand as silent 
testimonies to our hopes for a better day? Why not re- 
flect in our church names the interests which are truly 
upon our hearts? Three things the churches of today are 
deeply interested in: the religious training of our youth, 
the increase of good-will between both men and nations, 
and the evangelization of the world. Here is where we 
should find the inspiration for our church names. The 
task of hammering out new names will require both in- 
genuity and daring. But when our churches have names 
which mean something to the people, will not the people 
be more willing to participate in the work and worship of 
the church? 


The Inner Life and Social Reform 


ORDS set in sentences and phrases get their mean- 
ing quite as much from their context and from the 
setting in which they were spoken as from the dic- 
Jesus cannot be understood in a simple philogical 
sense. He often used words in a way that defies the simplici- 
ties of the dictionary. In the measure that he defies the homi- 
letics of syntax and the lexicon, he enriches with the poetry 
of imagination and makes his words symbols of ideas rather 
than mere shells that encase them. 

Was Jesus aloof from current issues? Did he, like a philos- 
opher of pure reason or a cosmical metaphysician, ignore the 
times and their problems, or are his sayings reactions to them? 
He seldom talked in abstractions. He spoke to situations and 
used the methods of a religious and ethical clinician. What 
were those situations? Does the context of the fragmentary 
reports given in the gospels always reveal them? 

There is no reasoned out, logical system of ideas in his 
recorded words. There is no learned and logical refutation 
of current doctrines. There is no direct, concrete attack upon 
the social wrongs of his day. He wrote nothing, nor is there 
any intimation that he charged any disciple to make a record. 
Apparently he spoke to concrete problems, but put into their 
solution fundamental principles. Instead of a system of theol- 
ogy or of religious philosophy and ethics, he sought to give 
to those about him simple, fundamental principles to live by. 
His ideology was the greatest the world has received, but his 
method of giving it was as simple as the teaching of children. 


W 


tionary. 


> 


The Background of 
Religious Orthodoxy 

In a recent book on “The Realism of Jesus,”* Professor J. 
Alexander Findlay of Didsbury College, Manchester, England, 
makes a fresh and interesting exposition of the sermon on the 
mount. The distinctive contribution of his treatment is the 
setting of Jesus’ sayings against the background of the codes 
and methods of the Pharisees. He makes the Master a pro- 
testant and reformer. By the letter of the law and the word 
“duty” the Pharisees set religious living into a hard and fast 
code. Casuistry was the expert’s occupation. Memory 
counted for more than imagination and the word of the law 
for more than principle. He who kept the law required some 
leisure from toil, for its routine took time. Thus the laborer 
and the man of lowly station had but very small opportunity and 


*240 pages. $2.00. Doran. 


the real Pharisee looked down upon them. 

Over against this hard and fast externalism Jesus put the 
inner life. The letter kills; the spirit makes alive. Those who 
harbor evil in their thought or allow themselves to meditate 
upon evil things are guilty, and only those without sin are 
worthy to execute the law upon one who breaks it. The 
kingdom of God comes not with observation; it is within the 
heart. 

Indignation may arise against wrong, but there must be no 
hate of the evil-doer. Hard blows may be required, but there 
must be no contempt of person. We must forgive men to 
merit the forgiveness of God, for an unforgiving heart is un- 
forgivable. If one in authority arbitrarily compels you to go 
a mile, go two to show that you feel only good will. If he 
slaps you in contempt, turn the other cheek and allow your- 
self no vengeance. Keep your heart pure at any price, for 
from the heart come the springs of life and salvation. 

Thus all literalism, legalism and externalism are ruled out. 
Precepts, rules and ordinances find value only as they become 
the expression and guide of the inner life and motive. In this 
inner life all men become brothers; it is a brotherhood of the 
spirit and reshapes all external relationships into a simple 
democracy of souls where those are greatest who serve most. 
Such teaching threatened pharisaical legalism as the life in the 
acorn threatens the shell that confines it. Against their self- 
righteousness and hard-headedness Jesus struck stinging blows 
and in hate of his heresies they demanded his death. 


*>- + * 


The Background of 
Political Emancipation 

In a very striking essay entitled “Toward an Understanding of 
Jesus,”"* Professor Vladimir Simkhovitch of Columbia university 
puts the political situation in Judea at the background of Jesus’ 
teaching. Like an Isaiah he is concerned with the life and cul- 
ture of the Jews. On the one extreme are the zealots who would 
strike violently for freedom and on the other the Herodians who 
would surrender to Greek culture. Between come those who 
would surrender civil power to Rome if only autonomy in re- 
ligious practice is granted. The first meant extermination; the 
second meant absorption; the last meant a constant conflict of 
jurisdiction and a final division into the other extremes, because 
religious practice was severely institutional and witheut distinc- 
tion between the civil and the spiritual. 





*165 pages. 75 cents. Macmillans. 
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Jesus did not ignore this political turmoil. John the Baptist 
gave hope to those who saw no way out except through a quick 
coming of the Messiah. Others had offered themselves as the 
deliverer promised by the prophets; they sought deliverance 
through political rebellion. Jesus saw no hope there. In the third 
temptation he decisively turned from that suggestion. His adop- 
tion of a spiritual deliverance marks him as one apart from all 
zealots and narrow political patriots. It also makes a comprehen- 
sion of his character and mission difficult to his time. Filled, as 
they were, with nationalistic ideas of themselves as God’s one and 
only chosen people and with visions of an external, even a mirac- 
ulous deliverance, they are unable to understand him. 

The great heresy of Jesus, in his time, was his teaching of non- 
resistance. To the orthodox Jew, external, national deliverance 
alone was thinkable; anything else was treason. The use of 
force for that purpose became sanctified and the Maccabean period 
was the golden age of Jewish glory. The zealots dared death 
with a reckless abandon. Such an one as Barabbas was called a 
robber and an assassin by those loyal to Rome, but a hero and 
patriot by the zealots and by all who hoped for national inde- 
pendence. So both Pharisee leader and the crowd chose freedom 
for Barabbas and death for Jesus. They could no more under- 
stand him than a loyal Belgian could have understood a fellow 
countryman who argued passive resistance to the Prussian. 

To Jesus inner freedom alone was possible, with Roman mili- 
tary power towering over the little nation. But that freedom 
soon became, in his thinking, an emancipation from pharisaism 
and all legal and external codes as well as from a political con- 
ception of deliverance. The true emancipation was from law and 
ritual and the letter of duty; the true salvation was from evil 
thoughts and material aspirations. Not the law and duty but love 
and duty was his formula, and that inner motive of love was to 
be personal love of him and one’s fellow man, with God as Father 
of all. Thus every man could be emancipated and true religious 
faith saved. Let the government be what it may and the law 
hard and enslaving, yet in the heart of man there could be the 
recompense of fellowship with the eternal Father and with all 
other emancipated spirits. And from this brotherhood of the pure 
in heart, emancipation for all men and for the world at last 
must come. 


The Inner Life and 
Social Reform 


The pressing problems of social readjustment in our time find 
fundamental solution in Jesus’ principles of the inner life. We 
need not accept the thesis of either of these authors regarding 
the background that furnished direction to his teaching, to accept 
the claim that the one most fundamental thing in it was the prin- 
ciple that salvation lies in the heart of man. If Christians could 
be brought to make themselves a fellowship of souls, each con- 
sidering the things of the others as their own and counting him 
greatest who served most unselfishly, social adjustments would 
always keep pace with changing conditions. The crying infidelity 
of our day is not failure to accept the creeds and ‘ologies, but 
failure to accept the ethical principles of the gospel as practicable. 

Suppose Christians should put justice and brotherhood above 
profits in business and industry, and suppose service to the weaker 
and more needy in race and international relationships should 
take the place of racial antipathies; then the external aspects of 
our organized life would be always plastic to the guiding inner 
motives in the hearts of men. Suppose brotherhood and the def- 
erence of love could be made to take the place of narrow denomi- 
national loyalties; how quickly Christian cooperation would sup- 
plant the unlovely competition and institutionalism of the church! 
The machinery of the social order would take on the abounding 
vitality of growing things and become plastic to the larger life 
of a developing Christian civilization. Property rights would 
become subordinate to human weal, institutions would become the 
instrumentalities of a never ending reconstruction toward the 
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more perfect way of living together, and all cults and societies 
and governments would become means to the high end of uni- 
versal justice and brotherhood. 


If Jesus in disguise were to come again, we would not crucify 
him—our age is too Christian to do that, but we would not accept 
him as leader in our organized life. He could not be president 
or senator or bishop or church secretary. In our hyper-national- 
ism, our class-conscious selfishness, our racial feelings of superi- 
ority and our sectarian loyalties we still have much of the thing 
against which he protested. We would not crucify him, but we 
would not fellowship him. The taint of heresy and irregularity 
would be upon him and he would weep over many who call upon 
his name; but there would be a multitude whom no man could 
number who would honor him for bis works’ sake. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Song of the Soul* 
r4 ad Be Magnificat,” we call 1; in reality it is the hymn 


which springs from Mary's pure, religious heart, like 

the song of the lark, who sings at heaven's gate. We 
can do nothing better than to study this song for a little while. 
Turn to Luke 1:46 and read it carefully. It reveals Mary as 
deeply religious. She is the typical mother. She causes us to 
think of our own mothers, as they taught us to pray, as they 
taught our little feet the paths that led to the church, and, 
as by beautiful, consistent example, they led us, at last, into 
the communion of Christ. 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord.” A candle does not 
help us to see the sun, but going out into the open does. 
Mary was a pure-heart who could see God. She was medita- 
tive; she took in the truth and brooded over it, pondered over 
it. She had room for prayer, scripture reading, holy thinking. 
Her fine mind was not distracted by social aspirations and 
worldly amusements. While, in a sense, no soul can magnify 
God, on the other hand most souls minimize him. Mary’s soul 
was like a green-house—all open to the sky; the sun-light pour- 
ing in, warm and life-giving; all the tender plants of the inner 
life growing with marvelous rapidity. Every grace and virtue 
came to flower in her warm heart. There are women today 
so worldly that hardly a single ray of heaven-sent light can 
penetrate into their narrow and selfish souls. It is winter 
in their dull and insensate hearts. They are religiously cold 
and unresponsive. God is not allowed to shine upon them. 
The whole secret of Mary’s beautiful, fruitful life is found in 


this opening word: “My soul doth magnify the Lord.” Her 
first thought is about him. 
“My spirit hath rejoiced in God my savior.” Hebrew poetry 


loved parallelism, the same idea was repeated in slightly differ- 
ent words. This second line catches up and enforces the mean- 
ing of the first. Her spirit found its keenest happiness in God. 
What the theater meant to Sarah Bernhardt, what pictures 
meant to Rosa Bonheur, what power meant to Queen Eliza- 
beth, what words meant to George Eliot, that religion meant 
to Mary. Happiness? She found it in God. She was a saint, 
% pure, holy, meditative saint. Being a saint did not keep 
her from being the mother of seven children and from being 
actively interested in the social reforms of her day. 

“He hath looked upon the low estate of his handmaid.” A 
Hebrew woman of that time found her highest expression in 
motherhood. God had made it possible for her to bring into 
the world a new and potent life, and for this future generations 
would bless her. We are all glad to see the liberation of women 
in these days; we want them to have every right accorded 


*July 8, “Mary the Mother of Jesus.” Luke 2:41-52. 
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to men; we want to grant them perfect freedom; we like 
to see them strong of body and mind, but we also want to see 
them strong of soul. The crown of woman is religious mother- 
hood, and a mother is never so lovely as when she is teaching 
a child to pray. In that moment she expresses herself at her 
highest. 

“He hath scattered the proud.” Her womanly thinking is 
accurate, intuitive, searching. She sees things as they must 
be. Women are idealists. They are always telling you how 
things ought to be; they are never content with things as they 
are. Mary has a social outlook. She knows that it is not right 
for proud kings to grind down poor little nations. She knows 
that it is wrong for cruel and harsh masters to brow-beat their 
servants. She sees the vast inequalities in the world and she 
knows that God will cast down the proud and elevate them 
Mary is not frail, she is possessed of an un- 

No little housekeeper is Mary, but a social 


of low degree. 
earthly strength. 
reformer. 

“The hungry he hath filled, the rich he hath sent empty 
away.” Long after this her son will say: “Happy are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 
Who knows but what this beautiful teaching was gathered 
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from the lips of his mother? We have undoubtedly under- 
estimated the influence of Mary. Think of those long eve- 
nings in the Nazareth cottage and of her holy impressions upon 
that plastic boy. Brood over those long days in the carpenter 
shop and the conversations that took place between mother and 
son. “Are the rich happy and satisfied?” “What does satisfy 
men?” “Goodness, mercy, truth—these give satisfaction.” “The 
rich man may die in a night; then what becomes of his 
property?” “Who possesses God has eternal riches.” 

“He has given help to Israel—that he might remember 
mercy.” Trained in the teachings of Isaiah, this Hebrew 
woman holds the idea of the “suffering servant.” Patriotism 
and religion are intertwined in her heart. But Israel is only 
to be blessed in order that a blessing to all men may result. 
Israel is God’s servant, to do God’s will in the earth. Only 
strong and true men and women can afford this help to the 
world. 

Utterly unselfish, warmly religious, passionately social, is 
this song of the soul. Mary, mother of Jesus, example for all 
time to the women of the world, gives us, in this marvelous 
hymn, the index to her heart, the secret of her power. 

Joun R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 5, 1923 
om on the eve of the “Derby,” the 
one subject of interest is the health of a certain quadru- 
ped whose name, for purposes which they know best, 


certain of the sporting fraternity have kept before the public. 
vere is undoubtedly in this country an increase in the habit 


> 


of gambling. But it is a pitiful instance of human credulity 


t men and women are ready to scan eagerly the news which 


hose who 


is permitted to leak out. The 
inside information are cherished as if they 


It would 


vague utterances o! t 
ire supposed to have 

ere the words of the wise, more precious than gold. 
be an exception if the favorite were to win. He seldom does; 
ind yet the dupes are never robbed of their credulity. A con- 
has organized a huge sweep- 
What chance is 
vile snares? It is 


rvative club in Otley, Yorkshire, 


ake in which the first prize is 31,000 pounds. 


there of the average boy escaping from suc! 
ertainly the business of the church to do more than promote 
legislation against gambling. It was William James, was it not, 
who told us we must find a moral equivalent for gambling. It 
should not be hard to discover such an equivalent in the Chris- 
tain faith. Perhaps that is what Pascal aimed at when he pro- 


inded his wager. Life is the scene of a momentous choice. 





“Retween us and heaven or hell there 
only life, This 


earth. therefore. is for man bv its very nature a scene of hazards 


must take sides 


which is the greatest thing in the world.” 


and adventures. The gambling habit is the perversion of the 


nstinct for adver is one of the noblest in our nature 


Chat instinct must be claimed for the great adventure: 


a 


Upon a life I 


did not live, 


« 


Upon a death I did not die, 
Another’s life, another's death, 
stake my whole eternity.” 
7 * > 
The Friends, Dr. Rufus Jones, 
and The Christian Century 
fhe Society of Friends in Great Britain have just completed 
their 255th yearly meeting. This is likely to be the last held in 


} 


their historic headquarters at Devonshire house in Hishopsgate, 
as these premises, not economical for a modern community, 
are in the market. The yearly meeting has been noteworthy 
for progressive policies in such matters as religious education, 
opposition to the liquor and opium traffic, a reiteration of the 


society Ss complete opposition to capital punishment as ruling 
out any possibility of redemptive forces being brought to bear, 
This week-end they 
outspoken appeal addressed “To Peoples and 


and also on the international situation. 
issued a very 
Rulers.” 

One who was present throughout the meeting tells me that 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, by his 
quiet but forceful participation in various discussions, was a 
very potent influence. Speaking on the subject of literature, he 
pressed upon English Quakers the desirability of the develop- 
ment of a periodical apart from their own organ, “The Friend,” 
which would have a real guiding and leading influence on thie 
As an example of the sort of paper he envisaged, he 
quoted The Christian Century, and described it as one of the 
“T look upon 
it as the leading paper for the Christian community, and it is 
most successful in carrying with it all the other denominations 


world. 


best pieces of literature in any part of the world. 


as well as its own.” 


The Late Dr. 
Alexander Smellie 

Dr. Alexander Smellie was radiantly happy, we are told, when 
he left London after a few short spells of journalism, to take 
the pastoral oversight of a small community in the original 
secession church at Carluke in Lanarkshire. 
rare literary gifts, without any ambition except to serve his 


He was a man olf 


Lord. His notes upon the international Bible readings, his book 
on The Men of the Covenant, and all his occasional writings 
had a subtle charm in them, that something which makes mere 
writing into literature. For a short time he was editor of the 
Sunday School Chronicle, but he longed to return to a pastorate, 
and in 1900 he had his heart’s desire, and in that church he 
ministered to the end. 

“Dr. Smellie had the strongest possible objection to traveling 
on Sunday,” a friend of his writes, “and it was in this connec- 
tion that I saw him as nearly angry as one would imagine it 
possible for him to be. He lived in an outlying South London 
suburb, and he was invited to preach one Sunday at another 
suburb; and he accepted the word of the officer of the church 
that it was within easy distance of his home! When Dr. Smellie 
discovered that he had been misled, he said quietly, ‘But I have 
promised to preach there, and I will keep my word.’ And he 
walked that Sabbath day over thirty-five miles! But he told 
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me afterwards that there was a proverb that advised: ‘Once bit, 
twice shy, and that church failed to obtain his consent again 
to preach for them.” 

se @ 


And So Forth 


Dr. J. D. Jones has been celebrating the close of twenty-five 
years of service in Bournemouth. It is a remarkable ministry. 
Dr. Jones might have made his church in the popular watering 
place a fine preaching-station; it has always been that; but he 
has chosen to make it more than that, a center of gracious and 
helpful ministry to Hampshire. To this county, first of all, and 
then to the whole country. He has proved that there is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth the more. At the celebration, 
Bournemouth dignitaries were present, and Mr. Lloyd George 
came to show his admiration for this Free Church “bishop”.... 
Among the deaths of the week is that of Lord Chaplin, an old- 
fashioned English squire, much beloved by his friends, and by 
others regarded with the good will that is always felt here for 
a “sportsman.” Nobody minded very much even when he who 
had run through several fortunes praised “thrift” as a virtue for 
the poor; we only smiled because we knew that face to face 
with any actual poor man the squire would be kindness and 
generosity itself.....An important 
at this moment in London. Its subject is Christian 
unity and the gospel, and the speakers include all shades of 
evangelicals. 


evangelical conference is 


meeting 


....Mr. Basil Mathews and other experts in the 
provision of religious teaching for adolescents are at present in 
\ustria at a world-conference of such workers. 


Epwarp SHILLITO 


A COMMUNICATION 


Freedom for Scholars and Editors 


WO editorials appear side by side in the Nation for June 
13 which to every lover of freedom and-good thought in 
this republic have a sad and solemn portent. One is en- 
Universities Die” to the recent Clark 
tragedy. The other considers the passing of the 
New York Globe into the hands of Frank A. Munsey. The 
latter subject is treated still more fully in the New Republic 


titled “How and relates 


University 


inder the caption “Mr. Munsey Buys.” 

Clark University began in Worcester under the presidency of 
he eminent psychologist, G. Stanley Hall, as a unique experiment 
work, distinguished 


in postgraduate specialists being called to 


ts various chairs. They were a company of scholars united for 
There 


Arthur 


research and for teaching scholars. was complete free- 
Webster, 
writing a humorous letter to the Boston Herald last Autumn on 


the things for which he was thankful, said, “I thank God for 


and comradeship Professor Gordon 


aom 


Stanley Hall,” and he gave as his chief reason, that he and 
his colleagues felt complete freedom and sympathy under Presi- 
Hall's Dr. Webster's 
hat his melancholy suicide was due among other things to his 


dent administration. friends have said 


One of his 
} 
Contributors to This Issue 


| Harry F. Warp, professor of Christian Ethies in Colum- 
bia University; author “The New Social Order,” and 
other books. 


suffocation and chafing under the new regime. 





Suerwoop Eppy, missionary statesman; author “Facing the 
Crisis,” ete. 


Joun R. Scorrorp, Congregational minister of Cleveland. 
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colleagues said that when Professor Webster asked for a year’s 
leave of absence, President Atwood told him he could have two 
years if at the end of that time he would not return. The presi- 
dent’s purpose was to cut down the department of physics of 
which Professor Webster was the head and thus to give more 
opportunity for his own favorite subject, geography. Such a 
word to one of the greatest physicists in America is too brutal 
to believe and we trust the report is exaggerated. But it is in 
line with the statements of five of the leading Clark professors 
of the reasons for their resignations. President 
ment on their statements was simply “Bosh.” 
But now comes a unanimous statement from the Clark grad- 
uating class of this year declaring the Atwood regime hopeless 
unless the president's policy is altered. The Scott Nearing 
episode began the disaffection, when during an address by Mr. 
Nearing to the students given 


Atwood’s com- 


upon their invitation, the pres- 
ident suddenly appeared, listened to a few sentences which he 
disapproved, and abruptly announced 
journed and turned out the lights. 
Upton Sinclair’s recent book, “The Goose Step,” 
commercialism 


that the meeting was ad- 


stressing the 


and tyranny in our universities and including a 
chapter on Clark University, is doubtless somewhat exaggerated. 
But if one-half of it is true, it is time for serious inquiry as to 


where the control of 


our colleges and universities is drifting. 
What security of tenure and what rights have our professors? 
In how many institutions do the faculty have a voice in the choice 
of their president or their colleagues? 

Says the Nation: “The Clark University of president G. Stan- 
ley Hall is dead. In its place is a geographical institute for high 
school teachers.” The secret of President Hall's great achievement 
n the creation of Clark University was in his selection of su- 
perior men and in the giving them confidence and freedom. This 
was largely the secret of President Eliot’s great success at Har- 
ard. The Nation comments on the the 
president of the trustees of Goucher college because the presi- 
dent of the college would not dismiss an instructor of biblical 


literature who taught evolutionary theories in his department, 


recent resignation of 


though, strangely, he did not object to them in other classes. 
The Nation comments that “Virtue is not its own reward in the 
academic world. Such men often have power to affect the in- 
come of a college in a very impressive fashion. The University 
f Illinois is breeding disaffection, according to the daughter of 
its first president who has recently written her father’s life upon 
She finds the principles on 
which the university was founded ‘are flagrantly and continually 


violated by 


the request of President James 
certain administrative 
Nation system of 
spies underhandedly organized by the dean of men and used by 
the president to watch both students and faculty members ” 

At the 


ofiicers who have come into 


power.” The says she protests against “a 


moment of writing, the difficulties regarding admin- 
policy between the 


strative 


listinguished and progressive pres- 


ident of Amherst college and the trustees are agitating the 


student body, who hold their president in great esteem. 


MR. MUNSEY BUYS THE GLOBI 

The tendency of great journals to absorb others and reduce 
competition is threatening 
calamity that a huge city Chicago has only two morning 
papers instear of six or eight, as formerly. 


American thought. It is a_ public 
like 
Anent the purchase 
of the New York Globe by Mr. Munsey, who has already bought 
the New York Herald and who owns the Evening Sun and the 
Evening Telegram, the New “Not only is the 
fact of the sale itself a catastrophe to liberal journalism, but the 
situation which it so strikingly illustrates is such as might readily 
cause any young man who contemplates newspaper work as a 
turn back on the threshold.” Another weekly com- 
ments editorially: “The sale of the New York Globe to Frank 
\. Munsey is nothing less than a journalistic tragedy. As he 
this merchant of newspapers 
ruthlessly ended the existence of what was not only the oldest 
daily in New York, but also the most liberal, the most interesting 
and the newsiest of its evening papers. With crass brutality he 


Republic says: 


career to 


has destroyed so many others, 
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turned the workers of the Globe into the street with two weeks’ 
pay and then explained to the public with complete frankness 
the commercial character of the act.” A man of millions, a 
Wall street financier, his whim or ambition can decide the 
sources of information and interpretation which largely control 
the thinking of hundreds of thousands of readers and can decide 
the tenure of office of a highly skilled staff of scores of writers 
and editors. 

Very likely the purchase was for the purpose of securing an 
Associated Press franchise. A franchise in New York is valued 
at from $400,000 to $1,000,000. The extreme cost of collecting 
world news makes privately owned news-service unable to enter 
adequately into competition with the Associated Press. 

An illustration of the power of an independent journalist with 
conscience and vision was shown when Edward H. Clement was 
called as a young man to edit the Boston Transcript in 1875. At 
that time it was full of harmless personal gossip and counted for 
nothing as an organ of opinion. Mr. Clement made it an organ 
of opinion, independent and liberal in politics and representing 
the best thought of a refined element in the Boston 
which has now largely emigrated to the city’s suburbs. 
But, in 1884, one of the principal owners of the paper returned 
from Europe and found that the Transcript had “gone mugwump.” 
He sent the following letter to the editor: “I congratulate you 
and the rest of the so-called Independents upon the honor and 
honesty of your party. It used to be said that there was ‘honor 
among thieves,’ but it seems there is not honor enough in your 
party to cast an honest ballot for their own candidates. I think 
the Transcript will rue the day when it went into such company.” 
A situation of armed truce resulted and finally Mr. Clement 

sent a letter to his financial superior saying: “I have never 
knowingly treated you discourteously, unless it may be dis- 
courteous for me to firmly assert my responsibility as editor and 
my purpose, as long as I may be editor, to have the paper edited 
in this office, and nowhere else.” Mr. Clement was indispensable 
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TOWARD THE UNDER- 
STANDING OF JESUS 


of Jesus put so strongly or convincingly.”"—John Kelman. 





A LL 


Now out in a new edition, at 75 cents 


By VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
(Of Columbia University) 


“I have never before seen the immense intellectual grasp 


“Here is the starting point for understanding Christ. It 
is by means of such men as this that New Testament 
scholars will be preserved from traveling in a rut.”—The 
Churchman. 

“This analysis of the international situation that Jesus 
faced and his way of meeting it makes us see more deeply 
the significance of his message and _ spirit.”—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 

“I have read this volume with eagerness, appreciation 
and enlightenment. It is the only book of the kind which 
I have ever seen that appeared to me to place the teachings 
of Jesus in a living and concrete contact. The book makes 
clear, it seems to me, the social origin amd also the social 
purport of the teachings of Jesus and I cannot imagine that 
it will not prove stimulating and helpful to every religious 
teacher. —John Dewey. 


“The most helpful book on this theme I have ever read.” 
—Prof. Charles A. Ellwood. 


Price 75 cents, plus 8 cents postage. 
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and continued as editor for some years, though always more or 
less under the harrow. At length his efforts to broaden the 
paper were futile and he was displaced and given a daily column 
for literary comment rather than for political discussion. 

As one glances through the great dailies from coast to coast and 
sees the disproportional headlines, the trashy news and often 
trivial comment, and as one notes how few editors dare think in- 
dependently of their backers and their advertisers, the more one 
realizes the impossibility of successful democracy unless a higher 
and more courageous tone is attainable by the daily press. The 
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BIG VALUES IN BOOKS 
Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen, Professor of History in 
Smith College 
Every student of history should have in his 


HE 


mu 





editor of the Nation, I am told, could not get even a paid adver- 
tisement of his article, “Henry Ford, Why He Should Not Be 
President,” into the Detroit papers. 

A dazed, demoralized world is crying out for leadership and 
vision and courage in its leaders. If it lets its professors and 
editors feel that they are mere hired men and have no security 
of tenure, no appreciation of freedom, that there is no recog- 
nition of the professional spirit, that the university and the 
journal are like the factory and the market, then our whole 
higher life is poisoned and cheapened and there is little hope for 
the attainment of American ideals. 


Brookline, Mass. Lucia Ames MEap. 





Send for a Sample Copy of 
The 20th Century Quarterly 


For adult and young people's classes studying 
the International Uniform Lessons. Its treatment 
of the lessons is modern, vital, to the point. Fur- 
thermore, this is the most attractive and handiest 
lesson quarterly published today. 

The 20th Century Quarterly will inaugurate a 
new era in your class. 
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library this great work, which presents in an 
admirable way the background for the start- 
ling events of recent years in Europe. There 
has never been written a more satisfactory his- 
tory of the post-Napoleonic period than this 
work of Professor Hazen. The current price 
of the book is $4.50, but we have a few copies 
which we will sell at $2.25. (Postage, 15c.) 


History of the Disciples of Christ 


By W. T. Moore 
Dr. Moore is the one man who has lived 
through the period of the development of the 
Disciples movement and who has the knowl- 
edge and the art of the historian to present this 
remarkable story vividly and fully. This his- 
tory, finely illustrated, will be out of print 
when the few copies now on our shelves are 
sold. The regular price of this book is $4.00, 
but the copies in our hands we will dispose of 
at $1.75. (Postage, 15 cents). 
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508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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A Straw Vote of Liberals 


Liberals, what do you want? By answering that question you 
will be integrating the American liberal movement at the 
strategic hour. Both old parties are intellectually bankrupt, 


twin ghosts, empty of meaning, devoid of conviction—the outs and the ins. 
Somebody, some day, is going to blow them into new life — or into smither- 
eens. But a party that means something is most certainly coming. Will it 
be a liberal party? It is for you to say. Your potential power is out of all 
proportion to your numbers, the greatest of any single group in America — 
and the most frequently and needlessly dissipated. Help to find out where 
the liberals stand, upon what they can agree. Fill out and mail this ballot 
today. We are counting on 100% response from readers of The Christian 
Century. 


to be announced from week to week 


This advertisement is being inserted 
throughout the liberal press. Results 
in The Christian Century. 
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Cut out and mail to Straw Vote Editor. ee Lic 
421 West 21% Street 
New vork City 
THE LIBERAL STRAW BALLOT 
1. Do you favor joining the League (a) as now constituted? ..............000c eee (b) with 
(yes or no) 
SD 0.k:0 beduden canes enees or (c) are you definitely opposed? ................ 
(yes or no) (yes or no) 


2. Are you more sympathetic toward the League than in 1920, or less? 


“ee ee een eeeeneeeeeeeeee 


(more or less) 


3. Do you favor the idea of a third party in the field for 1924? 


 haeer eee weet camer If so, whom 


would you select to head the ticket? 


ore ee eer ee ewww eee eee eee eee errr reer rrr ere 
ee ee eee 


(name of candidate) 
4. Of the presidential possibilities now being discussed, which one would you be most likely to vote 
for if he were nominated by any of the existing parties? 


ee a ee 


(name of candidate) 


5. Do you favor public ownership of (a) mines? ............., eT ree 





Note: To insure accuracy and prevent 
any possibility of duplication, ballots 
must be signed (with address) and 
mailed to The Straw Ballot Editor, The 
New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, (your signature) 
New York City—a letter of explanation 
or comment would be welcome. Also 


walleye ye Sng BL Bctge nee ed OS eee ee ss Eascb enw yh wih nays 
may be sent. a 2 Sy 


This Ballot is secret—your opinions 
are confidential and will not be quoted. 


“eee ee wee ee eee eee eee eeeereeeeeeeereereereeee ee eeeeeeneeen 























NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 





To Our Subscribers 


It requires two weeks to make a 
change of address. It is necessary 
that our wrappers be addressed a 
full week ahead, and time is re- 
handle accurately the 
large volume of requests for change 


quired to 


that come to us at this season of 


the year. Unless your vacation 


period is somewhat extended, we ad- 
vise that you leave a few one-cent 
stamps with your postmaster or 
postman, and ask to have your 
Christian Century forwarded to you. 
You thus avoid the risk of missing 
a copy both at the beginning and at 
the end of your vacation. 

We desire that our readers shall 
not miss a single issue, and while 
we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the 
risk of irregularity is greatly re- 
duced by the plan we suggest. 

Experience proves that with pos- 
tal conditions as they are, it is high- 
ly unsatisfactory to handle two 
changes or a “change and change 
hack” in one order. Our subscrib- 
ers on vacation will therefore please 
take note that in their own interests 
we will wait for specific instructions 
it the time the subscriber wishes a 
second change or a “change back” 
to be made. 

Three good rules to remember: 

1. One change at a time. 

2. Give present as well as new 
address. 

3. If convenient, tear off and en- 
lose address on present wrapper 
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International Missionary Council 
Will Meet in Oxford 

The international missionary council 
is a kind of ad interim organization 
which carries out the policies of the 
ecumenical conference which was held at 
Edinburgh. This overhead organization 
carries on no missionary work of its 
own, but is the clearing house where 
comity questions are brought, and where 
the larger strategy of Christian missions 
is discussed. A meeting of this council 
will be held at Oxford, England, July 
9-17. At this meeting many questions 
of large importance will be considered 
by the missionary leaders of the differ- 
ent nations. 


Minister Loses Position 
Through Ku Klux Klan 

Rev. F. E. Davison has been pastor of 
Englewood Christian church of Indiana- 
polis for four years. In that time the 
church has made remarkable growth, 
and until four months ago there was na 
dissension in the church, according to a 
resolution recently passed by the Dis- 
ciples ministerial association of Indiana- 
polis. Then the ku klux klan issue was 
injected by certain klan members adver- 


tising the church as a place for a klan 
meeting in the absence of the minister. 
This led to differences between the pas- 
tor and leading members of the congre- 
gation who were in sympathy with the 
klan. Mr. Davison has been asked to 
resign by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of his official board. The Indiana- 


polis Christian minister's association 
adopted a resolution by unanimous vote 
expressing their appreciation of the work 
of Mr. Davison, asserting their confi- 
dence in his ability, and expressing the 
conviction that no minister in the city 
is held in higher esteem. Resolutions 
condemning another minister who spoke 


Religious Forces Will Fight Steel Report 


HE social service bodies of the 

Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
have joined forces in a fight to the fin- 
ish against the report of the commit- 
tee of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. This report defends the twelve- 
hour day in a document which is signed 
by Judge Elbert H. Gary as chairman. 
The religious leaders ceclare that the 
steel report “shatters public confidence” 
and advances an “unworthy and unten- 
able argument.” The constituency of 
the commission on the church and social 
service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the social action department 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
the social justice commission of the cen- 
tral conference of American rabbis is 
about fifty million people. This great 
constituency will be reached as far as 
possible with the joint protest of these 
organizations, which reads as follows: 

“The report of the committee on pro- 
posed total elimination of the twelve- 
hour day appointed by the American 
Iron and Steel institute shatters the pub- 
lic confidence that was inspired by the 
committee a year ago at the request of 
the President of the United States. It 
is a definite rejection of the proposal for 
the abolition of the long day. The pub- 
lic demand in response to which the com- 
mittee was appointed is set aside as a 
‘sentiment’ which was ‘not created or 
endorsed by the workmen themselves.’ 
The testimony of competent investiga- 
tors, including eminent societies, is ig- 
nored, and the conclusion is put forth 
without supporting data that the twelve- 
hour day ‘has not of itself been an in- 
jury to the employees physically, men- 
tally or morally.’ This statement is 
made in face of the fact that the com- 
mittee of stockholders of the United 
States Steel corporation, appointed in 
1912 to investigate this matter, expressed 
the opinion ‘that a twelve-hour day of 
labor, followed continuously by any 
group of men for any considerable num- 
ber of years, means a decreasing of the 
efficiency and lessening of the vigor and 
virility of such men.’ 

“Objection to the long day because 
of its effect on the family life of the 
twelve-hour workers is disposed of in 
the report with the complacent comment 
that it is questionable whether men who 
work shorter hours actually spend their 
leisure time at home. This is an un- 
worthy argument which will be bitterly 
resented by the millions of home-loving 
workingmen in America. + 


“The Steel institute’s committee con- 
tends that the workmen themselves pre- 
fer the long hours. Undoubtedly there 
are those who will voluntarily work long 
hours to their own hurt, but the commit- 
tee’s contention is chiefly significant as 
showing that workmen whose only 
choice is between abnormally long hours 
of labor and earnings that are insufficient 
to maintain a family on a level of health 
and decency, naturally adopt the more 
arduous alternative. 

“The plea that a shortage of labor 
makes impracticable the change from two 
to three shifts of workmen affords but 
a meager defense. The shortage of la- 
bor was not the reason for the failure 
to abolish the long day two years ago 
when the public waited expectantly for 
such a salutary step on the part of the 
United States Steel corporation. At that 
time there was appalling unemployment 
which could have been in large measure 
relieved in steel manufacturing districts 
by introducing the three-shift system in 
the steel industry. The taSk may be 
more difficult now than it would have 
been then, but a past delinquency af- 
fords no release from a present moral 
obligation. 

“The Steel institute’s committee finds 
that the entire cost of a change to the 
eight-hour day would have to be paid 
by the consumers of steel, disregarding 
the possibility of some proportionate con- 
tribution out of the earnings of the in- 
dustry. Thus the safeguarding of profits 
becomes a consideration superior to that 
of the wages and hours of the workers, 
and the willingness of the public to pay 
higher prices is made a condition of the 
accomplishment of a fundamental re- 
form. 

“The Steel institute’s committee finds 
that there are ‘questions of high impor- 
tance’ involved in this whole matter 
which they assert have no moral or so- 
cial features. ‘They are economic,’ say 
the steel manufacturers; ‘they affect the 
pecuniary interest of the great public, 
which includes but is not confined to 
employers and employees.’ This divorce 
between the ‘moral’ or ‘social’ elements 
of a problem and its economic aspects 
runs counter to the teaching of religion. 
It exalts a misconceived ‘law of supply 
and demand’ to a position of equal au- 
thority with the law of justice. It ex- 
cuses inhumanities in the name of eco- 
nomic necessity. Furthermore, it over- 
looks an important series of demonstra- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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in Mr. Davison’s church on the klan 
without Mr. Davison’s permission were 
unanimously adopted. The Indianapolis 
ministers are on record as asserting that 


klan politics should not be allowed to in- 


fluence local churches in their policies. 


Students Will Not 
Affirm the Virgin Birth 
New York presbytery has a great deal 
of excitement these days. Not only does 
the case of Dr. Fosdick give opportunity 
for conversation, but there is also the 
recent case of two students on trial for 
ordination who refused to affirm a belief 
in the virgin birth. They stated that the 
story was omitted from two gospels, and 
in the other two the story was not con- 
sistent. They did not take the attitude of 
denying the miracle, but refused to 
affirm it. Dr. Charles D. Fagnani of 
Union seminary complained of “bullring 
tactics” on the part of the examiners, 
whereupon the two young men _ were 
licensed with only two adverse votes. Dr. 
Albert D. Gantz, pastor of First Pres- 
byterian church of Williamsport, is cir- 
culating a protest, but is not getting 
many signatures. 


Presbyterian Missionaries 
Assembled for Instruction 

The Presbyterian church is sending 
out to the field 107 new missionaries. In 
addition to these are some special term 
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class of new missionaries includes Africa, 
China, India, Korea, Japan, Mexico, 
Persia, the Philippines, Siam, Brazil, 
Chile and Columbia rf 


Ohio Disciples Hold 
Harmonious Convention 

Ohio Disciples recently held their state 
convention at Dayton. The reports in- 
dicate no large metnbership gains, but 
the tone of the convention was construc- 
tive and forward-looking. There are 
many tokens that the post-war alarms 
which have made Disciples conventions 
unpleasant for several years are abating. 
The same old bogeys have been display- 
ed often enough for the people to get 
a square look at them. The convention 
listened to a great address by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman of New York. Returned 
missionaries had prominent places on the 
program. The next convention goes to 
Ashland, O. ; 


Out-Door Services 
Held in Kansas City 

Linwood Boulevard Disciples church 
of Kansas City is located in one of the 
exclusive residential sections of the city, 
but it never allows its program to be 
slowed up by the exodus of large num- 
bers of people in the summer. Out-door 
Sunday evening services have been in- 
augurated and on a recent Sunday even- 
ing the Sweeney school wireless station 
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Dr. Fosdick. He deplored the action of 
general assembly in allowing itself to 
be influenced against the New York 
divine by the eloquent commoner of 
Nebraska. 


Negro Ministers Will 
Meet at Hampton Institute 

A ministerial Institute is being held 
at Hampton institute June 25-29. How 
far the movement for an educated mini- 
stry among the negroes has gone may 
be seen from a list of the topics that 


are being considered at this institute. 
These include the following: “The 
Bible and Its Use,” “The Prophet 


Amos,” “The Social Situation Confront- 
ing the Negro Church,” and “The Coun- 
try Church and the Community.” Ar- 
rangements have been made for the visit- 
ing ministers to have individual confer- 
ences with the lecturers where there may 
be need. 


Large Gift Devoted to 
International Justice and Good-Will 

Mr. J. H. Causey, a well-to-do layman 
of Denver, has recently donated to Den- 
ver University property estimated to be 
worth one and a half million dollars. The 
income for the first five years will be 
used to retire a mortgage against the 
property. Then the proceeds will endow 
a department of social justice and inter- 













































missionaries. They assembled at New sent out the service by radio over a new national goodwill. It is said that travel- 
York on June 6 and listened to lectures Sending outfit of larger power than form- ling fellowships will be established for 
' by great Christian leaders. Among the erly used. Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, the specially promising students. Extension 
t themes which were presented to the pastor, recently paid his compliments to activities will also be carried on through 
. young people were “The World Under 
; Reconstruction,” “The Approach,” “The 
. Organization Behind the Approach,” 
2 “The Individual Equipment for the 
2 Approach.” “The Missionary’s Relation- 
’ ships” and “Outstanding Problems.” FY 
1 On June 13 a consecration service was 

held, at which Dr. George Alexander for more 
" delivered the words of farewell. The 
" fields that will be reached by this year’s than bread/ : 
d ° 
3 PROTEST STEEL REPORT 
a (Continued from previous page) 
s tions within the steel industry and else- War—Famine—Pestilence. These words 
t where of the practicability and superior in all their ugly significance characterize 
, advantages of the three-shift _ System, the Near East. Thousands of these people 
y These demonstrations confirm in prac- are in exile and have lost their Bibles. 
e tice what no honest mind os Question ye They are in sore need. Famine for the 
“ = a one Gee cae never ry Word of God is greater than the famine 
Is “The one redeeming feature of the ‘ cs Neen ay; Abe Sanne waren said, % 
-. committee’s report is the intimation that i ay - : —_ =— ee! ap ey Tes- e 
r it is not final. The public has waited Bid folk tament and it Kept my sou! strong. fe 
)- long for the fulfillment of a virtual prom- ¥ aN The American Bible Society distributes 
y ise from the industry that the twelve- uy’ over 175,000 volumes of the Scriptures d 
le hour day would be abandoned. The i we in this region annually. An encourag- f 
c, public expects the initiative to be taken i, ing record, but totally inadequate to 
0 by the United States Steel corporation. meet the crying needs of these destitute 
“e It is a task that presents admitted dif- \ millions 
ts ficulties, but none that a powerful cor- 2 : ? y 
ts poration which has accumulated an ; Matt eet Mimige eee ie Seren i 

. an 

n. enormous surplus -.should find insur- bby em an opportunity of helping Saandaae ) 
ly mountable. The forces of organized re- without hardship because you receive an in- 
u- ligion in America are now warranted in come for life on your benevolent gift. 
«- declaring that this morally indefensible Write for booklet ! 
0- regime of the twelve-hour day must come American Bible Society, Bible House 
r- to an end. A further report is due from New York If 
a- the Iron and Steel institute—a report of ¥ —— 

a very different tenor.” SSE SSS 
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this foundation to carry the message of 
good will to a much wider constituency 
than the students of Denver University. 


Advertising Men Will 
Promote Church Attendance 

The ministers and the advertising men 
in their joint meeting at Atlantic City 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


recently planned a national movement 
in behalf of church attendance. An office 
has been opened in New York with a 
sign in the door, “National Church At- 
tendance Movement.” One of the big 
items in the program will be the pur- 
chase of display space in every com- 
munity newspaper. In some instances, 


Religious Thinkers Meet in 


HOUGHTFUL people cannot rest 

for long in mere denials. The 
negative movement, which a generation 
or two ago thought it was going to 
sweep away religious belief in England, 
has spent itself. The active anti-Chris- 
tian propaganda in parks and open spaces 
that flourished for a time is now a very 
feeble plant. Soon or late the most ag- 
gressive skeptic hungers for something 
positive. When rubbish has been cleared 
away building should begin. 

It is significant that an organized and 
sustained effort to find a common meet- 
ing ground between rationalists and re- 
ligious believers should have come from 
the side of the former. Ethicists and 
rationalists have been the prime movers 
in bringing about the two days’ public 
conferences of modern religious thinkers, 
of which three have now been held, at 
intervals of about eighteen months. 

At the third conference, held in Cax- 
ton hall, London, June 1-2, the Rev. W. 
Copeland Bowie remarked that there is 
now less dogmatism alike on the side 
of belief and unbelief, a larger knowledge 
and a wider sympathy having helped to 
bring about this happier state of things. 
Those taking part in the conference, he 
added, are men and women who pur- 
sue truth with minds unshackled by the 
authority of priests, creeds, books or rit- 
uals, in the firm conviction that by the 
most honest and fearless search for truth 
is it most likely to be attained. 

Professor L. T. Hobhouse, D. Litt., 
who presided at the opening session, said 
that the spirit in which we met was one, 
not of dogmatic affirmation or dogmatic 


denial, but rather of consultation and 
inquiry. The negative or destructive 
work of rationalism, in his view, has 


been completed. The simple categories, 
space and time, matter and motion, by 
which thirty or forty years ago all things 
were to be explained, have themselves 
turned out to be liable to negative and 
penetrating criticism. The old mate- 
rialism, which conceived that all essen- 
tial reality was to be found in that which 
can be weighed and measured, is dead. 
The increasing tendency of science is to 
take experience as a living and concrete 
whole, and to regard things of the mind 
as at least as important as things of mat- 
ter. Similarly, religion, if it is to make 
progress in its endeavor to grasp the 
meaning of life, can only do that by 
taking experience as a whole, fully and 
impartially. Science now recognizes that 
there is a spiritual order, and that that 
order is a subject for rational, scientific 
investigation. Looking at the develop- 
ment of religion in a scientific way, we 


must regard the many religions of the 
world as being of the nature of hypothe- 
ses, yet all of them working towards 
some real truth, but as to what the whole 
truth is—“‘no man hath seen God at any 
time.” To a considerable extent the 
present generation is living upon beliefs 
inherited from the past, which are not 
the real convictions of those who pro- 
fess them. Nearly all the speakers at 
the conference agreed that the urgent 
need of the day is definite religious be- 
lief for individual and social guidance as 
well as for personal reassurance and con- 
solation. 

Dealing with the place of sacred books 
in religious development, Professor Can- 
ney, who holds the chair of Semitic lan- 
guages and literature in Manchester 
university, pronounced the distinction 
between sacred and secular literature to 
be artificial and unnecessary. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he said, some of the Old 
Testament writings are more secular 
than sacred, and certain of them might 
even be described as profane. He dis- 
approves of the indiscriminate distribu- 
tion in translation—not in the original— 
of the entire Bible, and he regards the 
clinging to their sacred books by Jews, 
Christians and Mohammedans as a hin- 
drance to Christian unity. He believes a 
new faith is in process of emerging 
which is destined to unite the peoples 
of all nations. It will not involve the 
abandonment of a broad-minded Chris- 
tianity, but it will involve the rejection 
of the idea that Christianity is destined 
to encompass the whole earth. 
theologies based upon ancient scriptures 
are dead, religion has never given greater 
promise of bursting into new and more 
abundant life. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw opened discussion 
with the dictum, “No book is sacred to the 
reader who understands it.” He was not 
belittling religious writings, but urging 
that they should be intelligently under- 
stood. Dealing with the fundamental 
question, he said we must proceed on the 
hypothesis that there is some Power 
working for certain things. “You may 
cail it anything you like, but if you at- 
tempt to govern the earth or bind to- 
gether a people and that factor is left 
out, then your system will not work.” 
If, said Mr. Shaw, we could get people 
to understand the limitations of their 
sacred books, to scrap what is false in 
them, to recognize what is material truth 
and what is that higher truth we call 
poetry, then we might get somewhere 
near to a universal religion. 

In summing up the discussion, Mr. H. 
Snell, a labor member of parliament, 


While * 
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when the churches have no publicity 
funds, they will induce the merchants to 
donate the space, giving them credit for 
the donation in the advertisement. Cir- 
culars of information will be issued to all 
members. Nothing in the publicity will 
be either sectarian or local, for the idea 
is to win America back to the hearing 


London 


and honorary secretary of the conference, 
urged that no book should be accepted 
as sacred merely because it is old, but 
only if it contains within itself the seeds 
of helpfulness. The ideal Bible would 
be an ever-enlarging canon of the best 
minds of every race, a book that would 
be continually added to, but would un- 
dergo a spring cleaning every year. He 
gave beautiful testimony to the good he 
had derived in his own life from Emer- 
son and Whitman. 

Perhaps the most interesting discus- 
sion of all was that on the supreme pur- 
pose of religion. Among the questions 
asked, if not fully answered, were, Is 
religion external to man, or does it re- 
late to man’s own development? Is it 
social, and if social, how can it be ful- 
filled? Does science constitute a suffi- 
cient philosophy of life, science includ- 
ing in its scope the development of so- 
ciety and social ethics? What other 
criterion of truth is possible? The an- 
swer to the main question given by Mr. 
G. K. Hibbert headmaster of a Friends’ 
school, was, To equip man for citizen- 
ship in the ideal community—to make 
him a fit member of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Inquiring where the seat of authority 
must be sought, Mr. Hibbert said more 
and more dissatisfaction is being felt 
with an authority that is purely exter- 
nal. Men are beginning to see that it 
is really no authority at all, for until an 
external rule is voluntarily adopted by 
a man as an inward principle of action 
it cannot be said to move him, and when 
it has once been so adopted it ceases to 


(Continued on page 831) 








FOR SALE 
Encyclopedia Americana 


Latest edition, still in original box, 
good as new, at 40 per cent discount for 
cash. Write S. M. A., c/o Christian Cer- 
tury. 508 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 











CITIZEN, Jr. 


By CLARA EWING ESPEY 


Author of 
“The Possible You,”’ ‘“‘Leaders of Girls.”’ 


It applies, in a very unique way, 
the teachings of the Christian re- 
ligion to the daily life of boys and 
girls of about twelve years of age. 


Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 
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of the gospel. The business men are 















































evidently now as pessimistic as most P " e _ 
ministers on the matter of church at- and Teachers Pacific School of Religion 
i . ey, or 
tendance. They say: “More people — A Labor-Saving Tool Fifty-eighth year opens August 20, 1928. 
going to church than ever before. The Indexes and Files Almost Antomatically Prepares men and women for 
proposed budget for 1923 is $200,000 dis- | “There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor. THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
tributed as follows: Paid advertisements | “An invaluable tool."—The Sunday School ee ++ ty 
in magazines and newspapers, $100,000; | Times. z Senctiest tuteneiion 
pamphlets and church attendance propa- | “4 pone i. one and speedy.”—Prof. Facilities of University of California. 
ganda, $50,000; travel, publicity and post- | «po be commended without reserve.”—Ths Geecctualiiee tar Self-Support. 
age, $10,000; educational department, Continent. Come to Califernia te Stedy. 
$20,000; general office expenses, $20,000. Send for circulars. HERMAN F. SWARTZ. President. 
WILSON INDEX CO. 
NEW YORK Central Christian Church. Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 
Church Seating, Pulpits, 
CaURCe SURRI TURE THE ALLEN SCHOOL Communion Tables, Hymn 
—_— furniture made. Direct Correspondence Courses in Social Science Boards, Collection Plates. 
DeMouti ‘C340 3 7 At leading to dipl . : Rai 
, Wo year course leading to diploma. 
Subjects: Soci a weeest. Folding Chairs, Altar ails, 
cconomics, anthropy, Communit t- ° bs 
emg fe yy = ny ——— * Rela. Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
tions, Soc rogress, Criminology. 
AMERICAN CITIZENS ciliad Miah aids thie tame commas Book Racks, Cup Holders, 





THEIR GOVERNMENT ;- sa Bh ee Allen School, etc. 


By KENNETH COLEGROVE 
Associate Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University 
“A non-technical description of the American Govern- 


z r ingi ; Am now 
ment in operation. By a happy blending of history, 
political science, and law, the suther has drawn a very Singing Evangelist 

















— oe . booking 
Hina te ch mal || | meeting for spring and winter of 1908, 
Net. $1.75: by m-il. $1 98 Experienced. Will come for offering and 19 Park Place 
expenses Address 
THE ABINGDON PRESS FRANKLIN D. HASKELL NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI Nortonville, Kansas 
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INSURED IN TIME 


In August, 1922, Rev. F J , age 40 and in good health, applied for 
insurance with The Ministers Casualty Union. Two Decade policies were issued 
August 21st, for which he paid the application fee of $7.00. 
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On December 12th, after alighting from a street car, he was struck by an 
auto, sustaining injuries from which he died a few hours later. 


Final proofs were received by the M. C. U. December 28th, and a check was 
mailed the same day to the widow of the deceased. The check was drawn for 


$4,000 ($2,000 on each policy), for accidental death. 


This may seem an unusual case, but it is a fact that many members have suf- 
fered serious disabilities within a few months after securing policies. The point is 
that accidents and sickness may happen at any time. A man who is a good risk 
today may not be insurable tomorrow. 
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One cannot be too prompt in getting good casualty protection—the M. C. U. 
kind. Adequate, dependable insurance for ministers at lowest cost. Write for de- 
scription of policies and rates. (Please mention Christian Century. ) 


The Ministers Casualty Union 


440 Auditorium Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
STANLEY B. ROBERTS, D.D., Pres. MELL W. HOBART, Sec. 
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Week-Day Religious School 
Methods to be Expounded 

The growth of the religious day school 
movement through the United States has 
been accurately tabulated by Dr. Erwin 


L. Shaver for the religious education 
association. The missionary education 
movement will offer a course on this 
subject at its summer conference meet- 


ing at Silver Bay, N. Y., July 3-13. Dr 
Herbert 
lectures. 


Gates will assist in giving the 


Methodist College Calls 
New President 
Missouri Wesleyan college recently in- 
Stalled as its Dr. Ernest F 
Buck. Dr. Buck is a Canadian by 
who has come 


president 


birth 


pastorate, and who has filled a number 
of college appointments in Kansas an! 
other states At his inauguration at 
Cameron, Mo., Dr. James A. Baker, pas 


church of 
Ill., gave the principal 


Mis- 


tor of the college 
in Bloomington, 
The former president of 
Wesleyan, Dr. Cameron 
has become president of McKendree col 
lege in Illinois 


address. 
souri 


Dr. Bitting Continued as Secretary 
of Northern Baptist Convention 

Dr. William C Louis 
has been secretary of the Northern Bap- 
tist convention since its organization. His 
guiding hand has steered the craft past 
many dangers in and the 
thoroughly establish- 
ed as the symbol of fellowship of North- 


Bitting of St 


recent years, 


convention is now 


ern Baptist churches. At the recent 
conveniicn at Atlantic City an executive 
committee was named for the coming 
year which includes Dr. D. J. Evans of 


Kansas City, Mr. D. H. 
Spokane, Wash.; Rev. C 
Colorado Springs, Dr. 
Oakland, Cal., and Mr. 
ney of Cleveland, O. 


Anderson of 
A. Fulton of 
John Snape of 
Ambrose Swa- 


> 


Sunday School Workers 
Go to Boston 

Boston University buildings wi!! house 
many hundreds of Sunday school t»ach- 
ers of Massachusetts in July while these 
ple take a two weeks’ intensive course 
education. The course of 
been set up by the board of 
Sunday schools of the Methodist church 
The school will have a faculty of sixteen 
people. Among these is Dr. Walter S 
Athearn of Boston University. 


in religious 


study has 


More Than Forty Thousand 
Added to Chicago Churches 

The results of the season’s evangelistic 
the Chicago churches are 
very encouraging. Six months ago Rev 
C. K. Carpenter, chairman of the evan- 
gelistic committee, announced a goal of 
forty thousand. The reports indicate that 


activities in 





The Outline of History 


By H, G. WELLS 


Price $5.00 (Add 20 cents postage) 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
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40,394 were added to the churches. The 
Lutherans lead all others and it is signi- 
ficant that their methods are in large 
measure catechetical. Most of these new 
members were won to the churches 
without the use of revivalism, the lead- 
ership of professional evangelism being 
the past in Chicago save in a 
few mission churches. The Lutherans, 
vith 175 churches reporting to the feder- 
ition, had approximately ten thousand 


a thing of 
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new members; the 217 Methodist 
churches report 9,099 new members; the 
105 Presbyterian churches, 5,880; the 98 
Episcopal churches, 2955; the 110 Con- 
gregational churches, 2720; the 36 Evan- 
gelical Synod churches, 2007; the 90 Bap- 
tist churches, 2,000; Disciples of Christ, 
23 churches, about 1,000. The remainder 
of the gains were distributed among the 
smaller denominations represented in the 
city. 








Books for the Daily Vacation Church School 





and teacher 


For use in 


the Daily Vacation Church School. 
conspicuous service 
yne of which 


event 


lessons in such instruction. 





At the 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


THE DAILY VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


By JOHN E. STOUT and JAMES V. THOMPSON 
Intended primarily for organizers and ‘administrators, and contains much material 
of high value that should be in the possession of every vacation school officer 


Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


KNIGHTS OF SERVICE 


By EMERSON 0. BRADSHAW 


connection with the instruction of children of the nine to eleven age, in 
The 
twenty-two Bible stories—all centering in some individual, and emphasizing some 
The second part is made up of nineteen character stories, each 
is an inspiration in some worthy act or in some prominent historic 


Price, net, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


KNIGHTS OF SERVICE—Program Guide 


By MARION 0. HAWTHORNE 


Deals with the religious education of Juniors and the programs, methods and 

The book makes provision in its program of lessons 

for a period of five weeks in connection with the Daily Vacation Church School. 
Price, net, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Better Bookshops 
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CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


first section of the volume contains 
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begins October |, 1923. 


5603 Dorchester Avenue 





The Congregational Training School 


For Women 
trains for leadership 


Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of Religious 
Education, Church Assistants, Directors and Instructors of 
Week-day Religious Education, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
Girls’ Work Secretaries, Secretaries of Church Boards, Com- 
munity Workers, and Home and Foreign Missionaries. 

It ofers a year of intensive training for college graduates 
and a longer course for non-graduates. Tuition and board are 
low and some scholarship aid is given. The Autumn Quarter 





MISS MARGARET TAYLOR, Dean 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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361; The Sin of 


"Believe in the Holy Spirit? 


McComb, Samuel: 

The Genius and 
Church, 9. 

Mead, Lucia Ames: 

This League or None, 682. 

Millikan, Robert A.: 
A Scientist Confesses His Faith, 778 
Miller, Kenneth B.: 
Immigrants—Humans or Robots? 720 
Moore, C. D.: 
More Than We Can Ask or Think, 
Moore, John: 
Greying at the Temples, 
Niebuhr, Reinhold: 
Wanted: A Christian Morality, 201. 
Orr, Hugh m2 

There Came a Song (verse), 40; Until Today 
(verse), 40; Litany of Night (verse), 200; 
As God Is to Me (verse), 329. 

Page, Kirby: 

The Commercial Motive, 232; The Commer- 

celal Motive and the Mind of Christ, 267. 
Parker, George Lawrence: 

The Unofficial Observer T5A4. 
Patten, Arthur D.: 

Mysticism and Personality, 15; Mysticism 
and Society, 203; Mysticism and Funda- 
mentalism, 297; Mysticism and the Bible, 
494; Mysticism and the Subconscious, 654. 

Powers, Helen: 

Mary Magdalene (verse), 753. 
Rashdall, H. H.: 

Christianity and the New Light, 235. 
Reeves, 

The ‘Reconciliation (verse), 391. 


Rhinow, Arthur B 
49; 206; 592; Credo 


Future of the Episcopal 


111 


787. 


in Religion, 


Dialogues of the Soul, 
(verse), 234. 
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Ross, G. A. Johnston: 


A Church Union Suggestion from Hawaii, 
504. 
Seotford, John R.: 
The Denominational Mind, 459; Church 
Names as a Liability, 816. 
Shillito, Edward: 

British Table Talk: 115, 147, 179, 200, 230, 
272, 304, 337, 371, 401, 434, 467, 497, 531, 
561, 595, 628, 661, 603, 723, 756, 788; A 
Representative Type, 79; What Is Civil- 
ization? 430. 

Simmons, Mona: 
Winged Words (verse), 626. 


Smith, Frederick: 
Our Forgotten Sires, 623; Christianity, 
719 
Smith, Gerald Birney: 
The Preacher and Scientist, 137 
Sockman, R. W.: 
The o> and the Cults, 425. 
Snoddy, B. 
Creative Religion, 715 
Stewart, George, 
A Christian Cnion Petition, 368. 
Stidger, William L.: 
The Sin Supreme (verse), 40; I Want to Be 
ashed by God's Winds (verse), 113. 
Sweet, “W. W.3 
John Wesley and Scientific Discovery, 591 
Taylor, Alva W. 
Spotlight on Tory “Tranquillity,” 50; Poli- 
tics as a Ministry, 146; Moving the Coun- 
try Up to Town. 177; Steel Replies to 


Inc., 


Interchurch, 237; The Church and Social! 
Prophylaxis, 294; The Voice of the 
Church, 387: The Engineers on the 


Twelve-Hour Day, 399; The Peace Drive, 


483; Property First, 550; An Experiment 
in Industrial Good Will, 627; America 
and the Christian Minorities, 660; When 


the Negro Comes North, 691; Steel Keeps 
Twelve-Hour Day, 722; The Church and 


Play, 735; The Inner Life and Social Re- 
form, 808 
Thorp, C. N.: 


From the Gaza Herald, 334 
Ward, Harry F.: 
Our Political Secret Service, 525: Is the 
Profit Motive an Economic ec -essity ? S10 
Warner, Eva E.: 


Mother of Jesus (verse), 559 
Wilkinson, Marguerite: 

The Empt le (verse), 717 
Williams, ayne 

Checking Up With Rome, 589 
Wray, BE. 


H.: 
A Universal Language, 496 
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(Continued from Page 826) 
be external. Authority ts found in a 
combination of both factors. Mr. Hib- 
bert suggests that the true church is the 
fellowship of all seekers after truth at 
all times: “It is a church that speaks 
with no dead voice and acts with no dead 
hand. Just as we really believe only in 
that which finds us in the scriptures, 
whatever we may say we believe, so 
it is only that message of the church 
which grips and quickens us that has 
any vital authority.” 


In the final discussion it was empha- 
sized that the primary function of reli- 
gion is to convince man that he is an 
eternal being belonging to an eternal 
order. Christianity and Buddhism alike 
give man cosmic value, the one telling 
him that he is a son of God, the other 
that he is a potential Buddha. Is that 


En- 
note on 


need being sufficiently stressed in 
gland and America? the 
which the conference closed. 


was 


London, Eng. ALBERT DAWSON. 








The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 
Century or are not well known, do not 
neglect to indicate both author and pub- 
lishers. 




















Order a Complete Equipment for the Sunday-School Music 


| The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A.M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday-Schoo] Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 


One-Fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 
342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship. 


$75.00 per Hundred F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


FULL ORCHESTRATION OF 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each. 





Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 
Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


Hymnal for American Youth 








1. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts and Stories to tell to Chil- 
dren and Young People. 


Il. Method and Interpretation of Hymn Singing. 


ii]. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture illustrations. 
Price 20 cents each when twelve are ordered. Transportation additional. Single copies, 25c, postpaid. 





A NEW PAGEANT FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 
Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 


With full instructions for producing. 
By ANNIE RUSSEL MARBLE Price, 25 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

















